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l. INTRODUCTION 

This essay attempts to highlight some major problems 
faced by the Economist studying Industrial Organisations. It 
attempts to discuss five obstacles in the path of the researcher 
and, in the process, lays down the foundation for developing 
a methodology for this field of study. The present stagnation 
in Social Science research begs the need for a methodology 
which can help us to explain reality. It is suggested that the 
methodology should be multi-disciplinary and that the analysis 
should adopt the dialectical method. 


Social Science, it is assumed, has a specific purpose: to 
explain social reality and not as some writers believe, to say 
what it ought to be. We shall leave the question of what it 
ought to be answered by the moralists and normative econo- 
mists. In turn, we argue that social reality is nonstatic and a 
good methodology would help us answer questions on social 
reality accurately. Liberal social science has increasingly 
mystified social reality treating social relations as being 
basically unchanging. The world of capitalism is accepted as 
given and theories do not make allowances for social relations 
to change fundamentally. A classic example is the conven- 
tional trade union theory which never challenged the right of 
the employer to exploit labour. Another instance can be found 
in the fact that while mergers and firm diversifications are 
catered to, (albeit superficially), the basic societal structure of 
capitalism remains unchallenged, both by academics as well as 
policy makers. Perhaps this is what Hunt and Shwartz 
referred to when they wrote : 


«Academic Economics is the algebrization of this 
ethos, a historically limited arithmetic of prices, etc., 
with the underlying social relations, given, accepted and 
taken as for all time. In place of human beings, com- 
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munity, etc., we find only conglomerations of labour and 
capital. The conditions of the worker are treated only 
as they relate to the undisturbed functioning of the pro- 
cess of production.” ! 


Industrial Organisation unlike economics, sociology, psycho- 
logy, and political science is not a discipline; at best it can be 
described as a specialised field of study and the precise method 
applied to its pursuit reveals the academic bias of the con- 
tributor. Principal contributions to the field have come from 
labour economists, sociologists and industrial psychologists 
who tend to approach the field from their own view point. 
For instance, the labour economist looks at trade unions, 
collecting bargaining, incomes policy and industrial structure, 
while the industrial psychologist looks at motivation, morale, 
performance and loyalty. In some ways, therefore, Industrial 
Organisation may be said to analyse, describe and predict 
business behaviour, no matter from which academic standpoint 
one chooses to view it. 


The psychologist, and the management scientist use a 
large quantity of empirical data in formulating their theses. 
| Literature on the subject is replete with testable hypotheses 
| and there is a high degree of empiricism in the subject content. 
| The Hawthorne experiments conducted in the Western Electric 
| Company, Chicago”, the work of Erick Trist of the Tavi- 
stock School in the English coal mines?, and Joan Wood- 
| ward’s hypothesis on industrial structure! are some examples 
of emirical research. The psychologists’ influence is being — 
felt increasingly each day. An examination of the recruitment 
and promotion procedures of a modern company would reveal 
the extent to which psychological testing is being used. In 
fact, the entire concept of Organisational Development itself | 
is based on premises adopted by the psychologist. In terms — 
of theorisation, the sociologist has his own contribution to 
make. On one hand we have Max Weber, Alvin Gouldner, — 
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and others who experimented with bureaucracy and organisa- 
tion theory, and in contrast we have Marx, Lenin, Michels, 
Lukacs and others who laid basis for modern day sociologists 
like Anthony Giddens, Tom Bottomore, Lucio Colletti, and 
Robin Blackburn.® It is sometimes suggested that the contri- 
butions of Tocqueville, Comte, or Montesquieu could con- 
venienty be overlooked. Such a suggestion would be a graye 
error because in Montesquieu political organisation apparently 
dominates, in Marx economic organisation dominates, and 
Comte’s doctrine is based on the idea that every Society is 
united by means of agreement of minds. Each of these is 
fundamental to the study of “thought”? and can on no account 
be overlooked. However, before the student can accept either 
of these, he must make a thorough study of each. 


Empirical research can either precede theory as in the 
case of Elton Mayo or it can follow theorisation as in the case 
of Alvin Gouldner who on attempting to test Weber’s theory 
of bureaucracy came to quite different conclusions.” What we 
are concerned with in this paper is not the psychologists’ or the 
sociologists’ approach to industrial organisation; rather we 
attempt to look at empirical research as undertaken by the 
industrial organisation economist (IOE). 


Literature on industrial organisation contains a very high 
proportion of case study and statistical evidence. Quantification 
of data, indexing, and sampling of population, measurement 
of influence, and finally, inter-firm and intra-firm comparisons 
occupy a prominent place in the literature provided by the 
economist. This could possibly be a reason why industrial 
organisation is one of the more empirically oriented fields of 
study, in social sciences. 


This field of study seeks to provide insights into such ques- 
tions as mergers, concentrations, optimal forms of industrial 
and market structure, industrial health and efficiency as well as 
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planning of production in accordance with the objectives of the 
organisation. Normally, one does not encounter ornate and 
advanced econometric techniques in this field of study although 
increasing use of correlation and multiple regression techniques 
is evident.8 This tends to suggest that the industrial organisa- 
tion economist may at some future point in time be able to 
derive more general hypotheses than he can today. 


2. THE PROBLEMS IN EMPIRICAL RESEARCH 

According to Grabowski and Mueller’, the dynamic nature 
of industry is largely responsible for highlighting the deficien- 
cies existing in the present stock of theories (which generate 
testable hypotheses) as well as in the non-availability of data 
for thorough research. Post Second World War mergers and 
diversifications in the structure of the firm and industry, have, 
in a way, accentuated this dynamic character. 


Economic analysis of Industrial Organisation has, therefore, 
been affected on at least five levels, each of which we shall 
examine. 

(a) Inadequacy of theory 
(6) Inadequacy of data 
(c) The Neo-Classical model in economics 
(d) The Multi-disciplinary approach 
| (e) The treatment of power and ideology. 
(a) Inadequacy of Theory 

The theory of Perfect Competition taken as a whole and 
supplemented by partial equilibrium analysis, which is used to 
analyse different forms of market structure provides room for 
the industrial organisation economist to formulate his own 
hypothesis. A good example can be found in the petroleum 
industry where the oligopolistic nature of the industry influ- 
ences the total market, which in turn is affected by, and affects, 
its public relations policy. Take the case of British Petroleum 
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where, one could perhaps find contrasting hypotheses based 
on a variety of assumptions related to policy which could 
range from the collusive behaviour of co-operation, to the 
aggressive case of extreme rivalry between British Petroleum 
and the four other giants in the oil industry, to the passiveness 
of the Cournot Solution.!2 However, as we try to view the 
actual conditions of empirical study it becomes increasingly 
obvious that the solutions resist quantification mainly because 
they are nebulously formulated. The market itself is a nebulous 
entity. This nebulous nature arises out of the fact that busi- 
ness behaviour and policy is conditioned more by ideology and 


politics rather than by pure economics. 


Another problem associated with lack of theory is that it 
makes it difficult to discriminate and select from amongst the 
various hypotheses relevant to a situation. Certain events are 
implied by theory and others which are inconsistent with its 
assumptions are ruled out. The absence of adequate theory 
makes it difficult to formulate hypotheses or to reject them on 
the basis of observed reality. Also, the industrial organisation 
economist has often used theoretical precepts of pure economics 
for the construction of his hypothesis, and this leads to the 
difficulty of adapting these precepts into the multi-disciplinary 
field of industrial organisation and restrictive trade practices, 
it would be difficult to incorporate concepts like the Marginal 
Productivity. One major reason for the failure of the Marginal 
analysis arises out of the difficulty in computing the marginal 
product of the factors used in production. This point was 
dealt with in great detail in Machlup-Lester debate some 


decades ago.” 


A major problem in social sciences has always been the 
testing of a theory. Karl Popper and others hold that a 
theory in Social Science cannot be refuted because Social 


Science is not ‘Science’ but a ‘pseudo science’. It can, at best, 
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be falsified. Also, a theory should not be tested on the basis 
of its assumption but rather on the basis of its predictions. 
However, in natural sciences the importance is given on 
‘explanation’ of a phenomenon rather than on the ‘predict- 
ability’ of future events on the basis of the theorisation. The 
Heisenberg Uncertainty Principle, (which simply states that of 


‘the three : Mass, Momentum and Location of an Electron, no 
more that two can be studied at a time), is a case in point. As 
explanations employ some of the same general propositions, 
the word ‘theory’ tends to be used in a much broader sense to 
refer to a cluster of explanations of related phenomena.!® 


When speaking of ‘the power of a theory’, scholars refer to 
the fact that a wide variety of ‘explicanda’ (sometimes called 
empirical propositions) can be derived from a single set of 
general propositions. If that were to be so, by falsifying the 
main theory, the critic, can challenge and refute the basis of 
the ‘explicanda’ of the sub-theories or the later theories which 
depend on the former one’s universal acceptance. 


Popper’ also speaks about the problem involved in ‘draw- 
ing a line of demarcation’ between those statements and systems 
of statements which could be properly described as belonging 
to empirical science and others, which could be described as 
belonging either to pure logic or pure mathematics, or as being 
‘metaphysical’ or ‘pseudo-scientific’.1° In solving this problem, 
Popper was led to examine degrees of testability. By defini- 
tion, the non-testable theory is of no use to the empirical 
researcher. 


Looking at the conditions under which a theory can be 
refuted, more closely, we are led to agree with Popper. With 
regard to falsification, it could be held that a theory’s predic- 
tions (by definition) ought to be bounded by a range having a 
maxima and minima. In social sciences while such a range 
cannot be set, we can certainly attempt a close approximation, | 
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and every time the theory is applied outside this range, it can 
be falsified. 


In social science the phenomenon of ‘invention’ and ‘dis- 
covery’ is a rare occurence. So we find new theories being a 
presentation of older thought by adding or deleting some of 
the variables. To that extent, a new theory could be said to 
generalise an old thought or particularise it. With the accept- 
ance of such a view it is possible to chalienge the basis of the 
assumptions on which the newer theory is based, because, what 
in fact we are doing is challenging the prediction of the older 
Ones. Such an argument is at once apparent to the student of 
dialectics who can challenge both the assumptions and the 
prediction of a theory in social science, with relative ease. 
One may, then, venture to suggest that non-dialecticians err in 
paying too much emphasis on predictions of a theory when in 
fact, a theory merely seeks to explain a phenomenon or a set 
of phenomena. The relevance of this argument is seen by the 
industrial organisation economist, when his explanation of 
reality is overshadowed by the inaccuracy of his predictions. 
Does that mean that his ‘explanation’ is inaccurate? Follow- 
ing the logic of Hempels’ ‘Covering Law’ in History, one 
would tend to disagree.'7 An argument does not become 
irrelevant merely because it has the inability to predict accura- 
tely. 


It has been pointed out, times without number, that the 
empirical researcher needs to be objective in his analysis. 
Students of logic would argue that objectivity itself is a subjec- 
tive phenomenon. As Colin Leys says, 


ss... Marx and Mannheim were right in arguing that 
the ‘categorical apparatus’ of social knowledge necessarily 
reflects and embodies personal and class interests, and 
that the researcher in effect chooses which interests his 
concepts and methodology shall try to embody and reflect. 
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The problem of objectivity which the non-dialectician 

faces is reduced if the methodology for investigation is 

altered,’’18 
Finally, mergers and firm diversifications make it extremely 
difficult to theorise on Industrial Organisation phenomena. 
The reason for the difficulty being lack of stability over time 
and the statistical errors which arise out of the study of cross 
sections of any relationship associated with Industrial Organisa- 
tion. Statistically, it becomes very difficult to incorperatee and 
test the variety of inputs in the industrial organisation econo- 
mist’s equation. What is needed is a comprehensive theoreti- 
cal structure to enable the generalisation of results beyond the 
confines of the same one has devised. 


(b) The Inadequacy of Data 


In the field of industrial organisation, data is usually pro- 
vided for the research either by a state bureau or is taken from 
companies’ records. Financial, legal and technical constraints 
prevent the researcher from collecting his own data. Hence 
by definition most data collected by the industrial organisation 
economist’s model is therefore truncated and the data has to 
be adjusted to bring about a compromise. After this compro- 
mise has been reached, the industrial Organisation economist 
observes that mergers and firm diversifications have changed 
the character of his data. This means that all cross-sectional 
data has to be altered. In the case of time series the industrial 
Organisation economist may find that the merger has altered 
the firm’s characteristics so as to leave the data non-compar- 
able.!® 


Under the circumstances, the industrial Organisation econo- 
mist has no option but to give up one or more degrees of 
freedom by adding a dummy variable or by deleting one or 
more observations. A more serious problem could be that the 
function is now totally mis-specified leading to such statistical 
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problems as autocorrelation.” In the case of cross-section data, 
the industrial organisation economist may be forced to drop 
certain firms from his sample for the year in which merger has 
taken place (assuming that the industrial organisation econo- 
mist is using lagged variables). In this we do not imply that 
in the case of non-lagged variables, cross-sectioned analysis is 
not disrupted by changing the composition of the sample. It 
is possible that only the easily quantifiable data have been 
used by the industrial organisation economists in the model, 
and this leads to a bias against those variables which resist 
quantifications which in turn tilts the model moving away from 
reality. To quote Kenneth Arrow ‘‘... the uncertainties about 
economics are rooted in our needs for a better understanding of 
the economics of uncertainty : our knowledge of economic 
knowledge is in good part our difficulty in modelling the 
ignorance of the economic agent.”?! Arrow’s statement is 
more valid in the case of Industrial Organisation than any 
other in the Social Sciences. 


One of the greatest problems associated with the inade- 
quacy of primary data is the freedom of the researcher. In his 
book ‘The Sociological Enterprise’, Alan P. Bates of the 
American Sociological Association” points out rather candidly 
that like any other discipline, sociology is supported by society, 
which pays the salaries of people called sociologists and expen- 
ses for their research. Hence the empirical researcher has no 
option but to tow the line of the powers that be. The same is 
true with all disciplines. As Martin Nicolaus has pointed 


out, 
“given the increasingly expensive nature of research 


those who engage in it, who make their living from it, 
are compelled to turn with outstretched hand towards the 
civil, military and economic sovereignty and prove them- 
selves useful.” 23 

Hence data is fiddled, facts are shrouded in a veil of abstrac- 
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tion and verbiage, and the established academia perpetuates 
itself, often to the point of intellectual fossilation. This 
merely goes to confirm the belief that all social science and 
especially economics is but an academic justification for the 
Sustenance and perpetuation of an existing social system. To 
that extent, it may be argued that social science by wagging its 
tail behind its financial sponsor has often acted in a regressive 
manner. ‘This is by no means a novel phenomenon, for it was 
recognised by Rosa Luxemburg who wrote : 

“The German social scientists have always functioned 
as an extension of the police. Where the latter act 
against Social Democracy with rubber truncheons, the 
former work with the weapons of the intellect.’’24 

To what extent then, is the data collected by the empirical 
researcher objective? We know that the answers we get 
depend on the questions that we ask. The questions that we 
ask are, in turn, dependent on our values, our ideology. To 
cite an example : Newsmen in Nigeria in May-July, 1979 were 
busy reporting whether Chief Awolowo and Mallam Aminu 
Kano had paid income-tax when the more fundamental 
question : ‘how was the income earned ” was never posed. 
Hence, even factual data and questions of a social nature and 
answers depend on the perception and values of the researcher 
and cannot be divorced from his ideology. 


On a more philosophical plane, it could be argued that if 
data does not exist, i.e., if non-availability is absolute the 
question has not yet become a social one and need not be con- 
sidered. As Marx in Critique of Political Economy has pointed 
out, no social question is posed until the conditions of its solu- 
tion are in its embryo. However, if the question is that of 
relative non-availability (as in this case), the problem becomes 
ocial in character and a solution to it is necessitated.25 The 
problem before us is of the latter sort. 
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(c) The neo-Classical Model in Economics 

It has been opined that the Neo-Classical model is based 
on two concepts: The first is the notion of the individual 
economic agent, (born out of the I7th and {8th century 
laissez-faire thought), whose behaviour is governed by a crite- 
rion of optimisation under constraints which are peculiar to the 
agent. The second is the concept of the market where the 
aggregate of individual decisions is acknowledged and the 
terms are mutually consistent with the aggregate (i.e., supply 
equals demands).*° It is therefore necessary that the industrial 
organisation economist must view Neo-Classical theory in the 
light of : 

(i) The post-Keynesian world where unemployment is 
controlled by fiscal and monetary measures. 

(ii) The inter-regional movement of factors (capital and 
labour) between the rich and poor regions where trade fails 
to be mutually beneficial to the two regions as claimed by 
neo-classical theory. As Mydral rightly points out, the 
mobility of the factors— capital and labour— is likely to 
lead to both absolute and relative decline of the poor region. 
Moreover, the movements of labour, capital goods and 
services do not by themselves counteract the natural ten- 
dency to regional inequality.27_ The cumulative processes 
towards regional inequality work through many chains 
usually not accounted for in our theoretical analysis of the 
play of market forces.28 


(iii) The classical wage-employment relationship no 
longer is applicable because wages do not lower themselves 
to the point of equilibrium nor can they be reduced to com- 
bat rising unemployment and inflation. To the classicist, 
failure to accept a reduced real wage prevents the attain- 
ment of full employment now. To the Keynesians, this 
attitude would prevent the employment of these workers 
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when aggregate demand rose.” 
(iv) Lastly the problems associated with the calculation 


ps 5 


and interpretation of two concepts which form the crux of 
Neo-Classical theory: Marginality and Indifference Curve 


Analysis, are over-whelming. To add to this, is the non- 
dynamic concept of equilibrium, itself. As Robinson and 
Eatwell point out: “... Neo-Classical economics had re- 
placed the classical concept of accumulation with an analysis 
of the equilibrium of supply and demand in a stationary 
Staten 22 


| One realises that Neo-Classical theory cannot explain (nor 

| does it profess to do so) any of the above adequately; and yet 
the industrial organisation economist continues to use its basic 
analytical doctrines in his empirical research.3! Probably be- 
cause Neo-Classical theory is uniquely flexible and manipulable 

| it has induced the industrial organisation economist to adopt 
both its methodology and analytical tools for his empiricism. 


The concept of marginality which forms the core of perfect 
competition theory is of great concern to the industrial organi- 
sation economist. The Machlup-Lester debate centred around 
the question: Was the Marginal Analysis?? invalid and ought, 
therefore, to be disregarded in so far as it concerns the theory of 
prices, costs, wages and employment in manufacturing indus- 
try.” Attacks on the assumption of maximising behaviour 
and on the lack of realism in price theory have occurred with 
great regularity ever since the ‘economic man’ and other com- 
parable postulates were introduced.*4 In the theory of competi- í 
tive price, (which the industrial organisation economist often 
adopts), the ‘real existence of firms is irrelevant. Imaginary 
or postulated goals react to assumed changes in conditions and, oz 
thereby, produce or allow one to infer changes in prices, inputs — 4 
and outputs. The above debate created a very serious pro- = 
blem for the industrial organisation economist. RESA 
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The Neo-Classical theory (and most of its tenets) was demo- 
lished but there seemed to be no adequate replacement from 
either the Keynesians, Monetarists or Marxists. According to 
Kenneth Arrow* the various Keynesian viewpoints have never 
been properly integrated into standard neo-classical develop- 
ments in the economic science. Both theories are defective on 
two grounds: firstly, when it comes to predicting short run 
changes which are responsive to disequilibra, and secondly, 
with regard to the extent to which dynamic forces affect the 
market situation. 


These deficiencies cannot be explained in terms of an under- 
developed theory ; rather, they are a case of reality nullify- 
ing existing theories because they are no longer applicable. 
Popper’s criterion of judging a theory’s credibility has accen- 
tuated the need for a theory which is conditioned and made 
absolute in time. The realities, moreover. are no longer in 
keeping with the pre-conditions. New thought can be seen as 
superceding old thought and amalgamating with it. Hence 
the falsification of a theory seems a difficult task. 


The need arises for a methodology to be dynamic and 
for all analysis of phenomenon to be dialectic. Furthermore, 
most theories are relevant only at a point in time in history, 
and so any significant critique of theory must be on the basis 
of the existing mode of production. The fault, therefore, lies 
not so much with the theory as in the applicability of it at 
different points in time. 


(d) The Multi-disciplinary Approach 


To Jevons is attributed the well-known edict : ‘Bygones 
are for ever bygones.’ This edict is proving to be inaccurate 
since the past is educative, thereby altering our perceptions of 
the future. As Arrow pointed out, the present decisions with 
implications for the future are functions of past values of 


variables as well as present values.2?7_ The inability of econ- 
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omics to deal with the above is partly due to what Galbraith 
call the subject being ‘insufficiently normative’. Model build- 
ing, he contends, has become an end not a means.?8 


The aforesaid lacuna is compounded by the traditional 
arrangements in any capitalistic society by which orthodoxy is 
conserved in the modern academia and the oppressors continue 
to research the oppressed. In the past, big business and govern- 
ment jointly performed the task of an academic watch-dog for 
fear that some intellectual from his sanctum sanctorium may 
decry the very society upon which their individual empires 
stood. Galbraith says that this old censorship has been 
replaced by a new despotism, which consists in underlying 
scientific excellence as whatever is closest in belief and method 
to the scholarly tendency of the people who are already there? 
The initial criticism of Tibor Scitovsky’s magnum opus ‘The 
Joyless Economy’, in recent years, is a case in point. So also 
is the case when the late C. Wright Mills (probably the most 
well-known sociologist outside the academic world) was pre- 
vented from teaching graduate students for fear that he may 
influence others even when, to paraphrase Martin Nicolaus, 
the chance of another Mills arising in sociology is about equal 
to the chance of a Castro emerging in the State Department 
of the USA. 


Joy and Payne* stress the need to study a particular 
phenomenon in the context of the wider system that it relates 
to. Simon“! argues that one can view any branch of a systems 
hierarchy as a system itself making the designation of its 
boundaries arbituary. The systems approach (which is one 
way to circumvent the problematic posed by Galbraith, above), 
ean then be seen as a mapping device to illustrate a relation- 
ship which exists between a variety of factors. The dic- 
tionary defines a system as ‘an assemblage of objects united by 


some form of interaction or inter-dependence. Ackoff defines 
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conceptual systems as well as concrete ones.*2 There is 
hardly any discipline or branch of social science where we do 
not find the use of systems theory in one way or another. 
Although we may not encounter systems in the body of theory 
of any discipline, we certainly do so in the applied studies. 


Talcott Parsons and Neil Smelses**, David Easton‘ and 
John T. Dunlop’? are some of those who have attempted to 
explain reality by mean of systems. One frequently comes 
across terms like ‘Economic System’, ‘Political System’, and 
‘The Society System’ in their works. These authors speak of 
endogenous and exogenous influences on the system and both 
these influences are (logically) generated as outputs of other 
systems and/or sub-systems. This ‘other’ system or sub- 
system may be within the domain of another discipline or 
branch of Social Science. We can, therefere, hypothesise that 
no single discipline can, on its own, deal with reality effectively. 
With the widespread growth and use of systems theory in the 
post Second World War period, it has been increasingly felt 
that the best way of understanding and explaining real 
phenomena is through a muiti-disciplinary approach. 


It is, therefore, justifiable to say that to understand, analyse 
and predict reality, the approach adopted by the industrial 
Organisation economist must be multidisciplinary. Suppose 
one takes any of these problems and sees if any single discipline 
can provide an answer : why are some Personnel Officers more 
capitalist-minded than their employers ? Why do coloured 
immigrants in UK vote Conservative ? Why did an Engineer- 
ing Company buy off shop stewards by giving them jobs (on 
contract), which were usually off-loaded to outside contractors 
by the Works Department? Why is American Monetarism 
and Chinese labour mobility successful in some societies and 
not in others? Why does a Hindu refuse to eat beef at home 


but asks no questions in a restaurant? Why does the present 
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Tory Government in UK condemn racism in South Africa and 
yet refuse to impose sanctions against the regime? We find 
that traditional economists will not consider consulting a 
political scientist; an industrial relations expert will not 
bother to know civil law (when dismissal can be a civil 
wrong); a sociologist will not bother to acquaint himself with 
methods of psychological analysis. Such an introverted 
approach seems extremely naive, and yet is scrupulously 
followed. 


What then is the method of analysing and explaining such 
seemingly inexplicable phenomena? The paper said that a 
multi-disciplinary approach is called for; but the concept is 
not new. It is logically apparent to the dialectician, because 
he, by training, looks at contradictions and tries to view 
phenomena in totality. The part-whole approach is clear to 
the dialectician on one hand. On the other he does not err in 


making a functional difference between theory and practice as | 


apparent in liberal thought. 
(e) Treatment of Power and Ideology 


It has often been said that non-Marxist Economists do not 
adequately deal with power in the framework of their theorisa- 
tion. This is a very serious contention. Robert Solow*® in his 
Richard T. Ely lecture identifies two loci of power when he 
said: ‘‘Many discussions on economic policy—- macroecono- 
mics aside— boil down to a tension between Market Allocation 
and Public Intervention.” Economics can be said to assume 
two systems; one in which the power is contained in the 
market and the other in which power incompletely and com- 
prehensively extends to the people who patronise them, to the 
State, and ultimately to resource uset. On the other hand, 
Edward Mason points out : 


< 


fa.. It is a matter of some interest that the Marxian 
analysis of Capitalism seems to have subtly shifted 
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from an emphasis of economic laws of Capitalist 
development which must inevitably bring to close this 
stage of history to an emphasis of the socio-economic 
structure of political power which will inhibit the use 
of any governmental measures that might be expected 
to make capitalism work.’’48 


Such a view, though representing non- -Marx j minking 


ramia 
little justice to Marx, considering the fact that the Paincipa 


contribution of Marx, was the falectic treatment of ‘the 


Marx’s treatment of Capital wher says : A 96 Y p 


economic interpretation of histéry. “© Take for ae 
*‘Capital is not a thing but Stier a definitive social 
production relation belonging 
formation of society which is rian testece in a thing: and 
lends this thing a specific social character. Capital is 
not a sum of the material and produced means of 
production. Capital is rather the means of production 
transformed into capital which in themselves are no more 
capital than gold or silver is money.” 
Marx stressed the socio-economic structure himself and we fail 
to see how Marxian could be accused of such an analysis, as 
the one made by Edward Mason. On the contrary, we are led 
to believe that while non-Marxist economists speak of power, 
they have failed to effectively include it within their macro- 
economic equation. This does not imply that only Marx or 
Marxists treat power. To say so, would be extremely untrue, 
for, neither Hegel, Feuerbach, Hobbes, Mosca, Michels nor 
Machiavelli was a Marxist and they all treated power. So by 
non-Marxists, here, we are referring to the Neo-Classicals and 
Neo-Keynesians in the modern academia— The twentieth 
century non-Marxist economists. 


Solow’s identification of the two loci of power? can be 
Seen as a product of two sociological developments: an 
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increase of public awareness and the existence of the modern 
corporation. This has been thoroughly exploited by Gal- 
braith®!, and it is only fair to say that Galbraith is one of the 
foremost non-Marxist economists to identify and locate the 
locus of power in an industrial organisation. To his credit 
lies the fact that power was taken out of the metaphysical 
concept of the market and placed correctly in the hands of big 
business. American Capitalism, Galbraith’s first major book, 
outlined the thesis that the stalemate between Big Business 
and Big Trade Unions was responsible for the present stability 
in the United States. His other book The New Industrial State 
recognises the shortcomings of the laissez-faire free enterprise 
capitalism. Galbraith argues that to deny the political 
character of the modern corporation is not merely to avoid 
reality but to disguise it®. 

The neo-classical view of the economy assumes a general 
identity of interests between the goals of the business firm and 
those of general society. This, one knows, is not so. For 
empirical research, the industrial organisation economist 
would do well to assume a diversity of interest rather than a 
similarity of interests. In other words, there are at least four 
major loci of power in the industrial society. The government, 

the consumer and society in general, the trade union and 
modern corporation. Ashenfelter and Johnson theorise at 
length on the divergence of interest between the union’s leader- 
ship and its rank and file in their Theory of Collective 
Bargaining, so we could even visualise two loci within trade 
unions. But for simplicity, let us accept it as one locus. 
Each locus has a number of goals which it seeks to satisfy 
and which could either be contradictory or complimentary to 
each other. The industrial organisation economist must accept 
this and cater to it in his model. 

According to Galbraith, when power is admitted into our 
calculus our macro-economic embarrassment also disappears’. 
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It surprises us that someone should say so today when, as far 
back as in 1848, Marx and Engels treated the concept of power 
in Economics in detail®4. If the industrial organisation econo- 
mist waited nearly one hundred and twenty-five years for 
Galbraith to come and remind him, who is at fault? In fact,” 
the sole aspect of economists like Galbraith is their ability to 
develop ideology and present it as a social criticism®®. The 
controversy concerning the power structure of contemporary 
capitalism has revolved around two related conservative 
theories. The first is that of the ‘Managerial Revolution’— 
although the interpretation of this current in the post-war era 
have carried few, if any, of the pessimistic overtones which 
earlier were expressed in Burnham’s book of that title. The 
second can be crudely categorised by the theories of ‘counter- 
vailing power’ or pluralism*, 


The inclusion of power prepares the economists for the 
great debate on environment, external diseconomies and 
growth theory, besides being an aid to empirical research. 
Textbooks have, as I. E. Mishan points out,’ largely ignored 
the influence of external diseconomies in our price system. 
The industrial organisation economist should preferbly try to 
incorporate this into his model. 


The inclusion of power in the calculus would aid the indus- 
trial organisation economist in his study of the phenomenon of 
conflict. The capitalist view can be succinctly stated as: 
“Conflict is endemic and must be avoided at all costs.” The 
Marxist view of conflict is quite the opposite in that to the 
Marxist, conflict arises out of change and by definition is there- 
fore dynamic. A great deal would, of course, depend on which 
of these views is adopted by the inter-acting parties. 


To avoid his model from being static, the industrial orga- 
nisation economist has to first of all understand which view of 
conflict is adopted by the inter-acting parties. Secondly, he 
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has to accept that there are ‘n’ loci of power in an industrial 
organisation and power shifts from one loci to another from 
situation to situation. This is because of the non-static nature 
of social reality. If the industrial organisation economist fails 
to include power in his theorisation and does not make 
allowances for ‘n’ loci of power, all his empiricism would be- 
come structurally defective. 
An analysis of power leads to the concept of ideology, 
This paper is of the opinion that all theorisation in social 
science is conditioned by the dominant ideology of the theorist. 
To that extent it accepts the notion of treating all modes of 
thought as ideological in so far as they do not portray things 
as they are, and, where this misrepresentation serves their 
sectional interests. Perhaps, as Giddens suggests, Marxist 
theory of ideology needs to be validated in practice. The 
need is felt even more acutely in the field of industrial orga- 
nisation. Karl Mannheim held that social perspectives pene- 
trate ‘most of the domains of knowledge’, and that any kind 
of ‘formal knowledge’ is not conditioned by social circum- 
Stances. But Mannheim appears to have adopted a political 
perspective for his discussion and so comes under attack on 
this score by his critics. To him the intellectual in society 
} occupies a unique role: he is ‘‘capable of, and willing to, rise 
| above the partisan struggles of political life, thus being able to 
| arbitrate between conflicting protagonists. ”5? 

However, more relevant to the development of a metho- 
dology for studying industrial organisations, is the view of 
Althusser as against the usually accepted view of Habermas. 
Habermas attempted to: (a) discuss the development of 
modern society and politics, and (b) locate ideology on the 
level of methodological analysis. To him, the concept of ideo- 
logy did not arise out of the “‘rise of bourgeois society; it is 
actually only relevant to the conditions of public debate forged 
by that society." He tries to argue that in the contemporary | 
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world, science and technology become intrinsically bound to 
ideology and thus the dominant ideology becomes one of tech- 
nocratic consciousness. As Giddens says: “Habermas and 
Mannheim do share an underlying similarity of orientation : 
each counterposes the study of ideology to the possibility of 
attaining consensus untainted by ideological distortions.” ®! 


The view adopted in this essay is that for developing a 
methodology we have to lean towards the concept of ideology 
as interpreted by Louis Althusser. He disagrees with Jurgen 
Habermas in that ideology is neither distorted nor is it a 
creation of bourgeois society. Althusser suggests that it is 
a functionally necessary feature of the existence of every type 
of society. In this he is different from both Mannheim and 
Gadamer. ‘‘Ideology is,” in Althusser’s phrase, ‘‘the social 
cement, the indispensible source of social cohesion: through 
ideology human beings live as conscious subjects within the 
totality of social relations. Hence it cannot be seen as a con- 
scious creation of human subjects but rather it is only through 
and in ideology that consious subjects exist.’’®* Here one would 
like to insert a note of caution: Althusser claims that Marxism 
is a science and Political Economy, etc., are not, since they 
remain in practical ideology. We do not accept his analogy in 
full but agree that social science is value loaded. 


3. CONCLUSION 

To sum up, the central problem of Industrial Organisation 
is the inadequacy of existing theory which in turn is born out 
of the threefold origin of the field of specialisation. The data 
required to make a meaningful contribution to thought by 
coming up with empirically tenable conclusions is also inade- 
quate. The absence of power and ideology from their micro- 
dynamic calculus further hinders the construction of a hypo- 
thesis that reflects socio-economic reality of the situation under 
study. The problem of the economist who studies industrial 
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organisation is that he operates from the theoretical base of his 
own discipline, namely Economics. He needs to, therefore, 
adopt an approach that is dialectic and multi-disciplinary. The 
need for such an approach arises not simply from the need to 
look at power but due to the multi-faceted character of social 
phenomena and their mutable nature.®! The problem of the 
inadequacy of data is made more complex because of mergers 
and firm diversifications which the researcher has to contend 
with and which make the use of statistical data more difficult 
to use. Perhaps, the most formidable barrier is posed by the 
failure of neo-classical economics and the absence of an adequate 
theoretical replacement for it. The adoption of a dialectic 
method precludes the possibility of the researcher having to 
commit either the ‘fallacy of accident’ or the ‘fallacy of compo- 
sition’, both of which are capable of rendering his findings 
irrelevant and therefore futile. 


The Industrial Organisation Economist has either to keep 
on working in his sanctum sanctorum awaiting an epistemo- 
logical break-through or go ahead with his model building with 
the aim of developing his findings into a cogent theory at some 
later stage. Should the second option be adopted, our resear- 
cher would need a methodology that can enable him in the 
first instance to construct a meaningful hypothesis and then to 
convert his findings into a theory that can go some way to- 
wards explaining the socio-economic reality of this industrial- 
ised society of ours. This paper has tabled some of the problems 
which we consider the researcher would need to consider be- 
fore either the hypothesis or the explanation can be posited.% 
This is because of our firm belief that once theory has been 
perfected, reality has but to fall in line. 
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seen in the larger setting of Hegel’s Theory of History as 
self realisation of God. By dialectic Hegel means the 
pattern or mechanism of development through inner con- 
flict. Kant, it may be argued, maintained that the moral 
life of man centres in an inner conflict or natural dia- 
lectic of duty versus inclination. The Hegelian idea of 
dialectic is a metamorphosis of Kant’s. It remains a con- 
cept of inner conflict. So Hegel asserts, in explaining his 
dialectic idea, that contradiction is the very moving 
principle of the world. Dialectics is not the privy of 
Marxists alone. Keynes and Schumpeter were dialectical 
in their method. It is also not correct to say that all 
Marxists use the dialectic method of analysis, for Samir 
Amin and Gunder Frank seldom use it. 
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Economics of Corrupuon— 
A Rational View 
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Warangal, INDIA 


Corruption does not change, but the sources of corruption 
change over time. This visible and hidden monster takes many 
forms, and it is omni present and omni potent. This is, in ethical 
sense, a forbidden fruit, hence it is sweet. Sweet are the uses 
of corruption for it blesses both the recepient and giver. 


This paper is an attempt to analyse the economics of corruption 
in the country. A sage said “Why bother about corruption when 
total welfare in the society remains constant?’ The pareto 
optimality requires that no one is better off or worse off due to 
the presence of corruption. This is to share widely spread concern 
about growing volume of corruption. It is the duty of economists 
to explore the possibilities of initiating research in this fresh field, 
and its fruits may be distributed to all people irrespective of creed 


or colour. 


A stimulation of thought may come from any source. This 
paper is an outgrowth of accumulated experience during the last 
four decades. The stray thoughts have been collected and present- 
ed in this paper. 

If corruption involves welfare transfer, then, it is better to 


assume corruption givers as producers and recipients as consumers. 
Let us examine pareto optimality. 


PARETO OPTIMALITY : 


The pareto optimality is the allocation of production and its 
distribution so that the welfare of all consumers is not decreased 
but possibly increased for at least one member. The criterion is 
based on the welfare of consumers because ultimately the state is 
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ecncerned with the welfare of the individuals. The welfare 
function of each member has only commodities as its argument, 
and satisfaction, (Welfare depends on satisfaction) is therefore 


defined only over the commodity space Xk, v k such a domain. 


excludes from consideration of satisfaction from snob appeal and 
such considerations as job satisfaction, a limitation which is ą 
consequence of our abstraction. When discussing production it 
is assumed that an increase in the output of at least one good 
without a concomitant reduction of any other good leads to an 
increase in the welfare of at least one individual. This requires 
two conditions. First no consumer is satiated with any good, 
Second consumers’ utilities are independent. 
XOSEN ONO OAT nas E G1) 
XF is the vector of n commodities consumed by individual k. 
[ca AO A any 71 
VYp=(Viy Voy... ees ses se: Ynj) 
denotes production vector of n commodities by firm j. 
jG eee 
rj=(rij Toje vee oe oers) 
ry the output vector of s inputs used by firm j 
IEE lve a E OT i 
Theorem :—Given the classical assumptions of welfare economics 
and two individual utility functions U~ (Xf; and 


U(X") then for good i and j a state of pareto 


optimality is characterised by. 

BUR OX _ 8U"/0X 

GUF/OX;* JU OXP 

y k, hand ¥ ij 
Proof :—Considering only individual k and assuming all other 

individuals h>4k, have constant levels of utility, Uot 
Let ARENE XG. eM i 
denote the given availability of the n goods. Forming the lagran- 
gian expression for individual k, we have 
VE UE (X*) + Zrak A [UM (X*)— Up" 
+2;U; (Xi°—X)) 


1. R.Shone—Micro Economics—A Modern Treatment, The Macmillan Press. 


Ltd., London—1975, page. 252. 
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by differentiation we get 


Vs 
Vp Ee, ka ENU hb U=0, 
oXk 
k, teak Dis PALE 
yx [U(X —Uo']=0. 
hk 
VIS (X°—X)=0 
Where 
OU" pes 
U, zyk and Ux Ja 
CAH h=k 
AN Fas h_}90 
T = em | hzék 
pi XxX, Dt XF 
b= ; I ; = : and 
Ba È Xn ok XA 
X,° 
xn] : 
X, 
There are mn+(m—1)+n equations in mn+m-+n--] unknowns. 
We see from the expression for V,* that 
ove _ ðU’ 
exe OXF U;=0 
OVE | EUa s 
6X À 6X, U;=0 
hk, 
for good i and same expression for good j This implies 
a AGE EUs cUk cUs 
U=— = y T h - 
axe A oa 8nd = a ae 
=; sa (Opes 2 7 
Taking ratio g, gives our necessary result immediately. 
I 
ĉĝUE cu" 
Ng ESSR 
ôx" =À 6X" 
finally 
y; 
x; 
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In the same way it is possible to obtain pareto optimality fg 
producers. The result can be illustrated in terms of familiar Ede 
worth-Bowley box. 


MRS) = MRS? 


The same line of reasoning applies to production. A _ necessan 
and sufficient condition for pareto optimality is that the margina 
rate of production, or transformation for every pair of commoditie 
is the same for all firms comprising the economy. This require 
that the marginal product for any factor is never negative. 


The subject of corruption attracts public attention. | 
originates in many places and continues to spread over all sphere 
of economy. Corruption spreads like a cancer destroying ven 
tissues of socio-economic culture. It corrodes the value system 
handed down by generations. In all areas where the decisio 
making process is involved corruption crops up. Mr. Hamilton 
the U.S. Statesman said “Corruption oils the engine of adminis 
tration.” Let us examine the decision making process. There ak 
two tracks, Low track or technical track and high track. 

Low TRACK : 


Low Track or technical track is the “Rules” track. A techni 
cal track is cheaper to operate than political process. It is th 
minimistation of political costs of making a decision in technica 
track. The technical track provides a way to decide between tH 
courses of actions which would be advocated by two directl) 
opposed interest groups without facing the issues that divide 
them. Here the cases are “determined” and not ‘‘decided 
according to criteria established by law, administrative regulatio™ 
and precedent. i 
| 
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Bureaucracy in any country is on low track. Hence it would 
take months or years for settlement of any cases. For example 
civil suits are fought in courts for years. In terms of the inter- 
ests effectively represented, the technical track turns a Zero sum 
situation into a positive sum decision. Corruption is the key to 
the effective: ess of a technical track. Hence corruption is a 
necessary ingredient of incentive to move bureaucracy to any fav- 
ourable decision. Low track procedures are technical and technical 
procedures tend to obscure. A low track will not function unless 
it is biased ia favour of one or the other interest group.* The 
technical procedures tend to obscure and the government is allowed 
to serve the advantaged interest group against disadvantaged group. 
It is always possible that one side has the advantage and that 
advantage can be exploited without generating opposition. As 
ve all know that the technical track is ultimately controlled by 
rolitical decisions in all developing countries. 


HIGH TRACK 

The high track decisions are less circumscribed by rules and 
regulations and require considerable attention by government 
officials entrusted with discretionary authority and subject to 
political accountability. Political influence is usually applied in 
high track cases in all countries. The decisions in high track are 
made in the light of public awareness. For example the decisions 
in respect of reservations in jobs for weaker sections of the society 
have led to create two opposing interest groups. The losers 
naturally oppose the decisions. In all social problems losses 
scem more indentifiable than gains. Hence agitations are launched 
leading to loss in terms of life and property. It is not very diffi- 
cult for democratic political systems to favour some group in the 
society. But the decisions should be based on proper assessment 
of public awareness. A high degree of public awareness is sure 
to check political leadership from making decisions that go against 
general public interest. For example Assam is a case in point. 
Discretionary powers must always be vested in relatively senior 
political leaders. For any decision in the political track, there 


2. J.M Finger—The Political Economy of Administrated Protection. World 


Bank Reprint Series No. 246. 
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are winners and losers. The pressure for favourable decision j, 
always present. The high degree of public awareness will force 
political leadership to change its decision. For example India’s 
freedom struggle forced Britain to give political freedom. The 
high track can create public awareness and low track obscure jt, 
The public awareness is more an exogenous factor than an endo. 
gen ous one. The economics and politics of the decision can 
favour one side or the other. 

The planning authority in any country should identify the 
areas of national economic interest. Any action by any member 
or group in the society causing an injury to national economic 
interest must be dealt with severe punishment. Some experts 
envisaged establishment of economic courts to deal with economic 
offences. 

In most developed countries there is corruption in high track, 
but in all developing countries there is corruption in low track as 
well as high track. In low track, there are rules and regulations 
to guide any decision, but what law says does not help one under- 
stand what it means. The bureaucracy in most cases takes a 
neutral position or Zero sum situation but it has capacity to turn 
it into a positive sum decision favouring a major interest group. 
Hence corruption will continue to influence decision in high track 
and low track. 


Now let us examine the transfer of welfare in the society. 
There appears to be positive relationship between the volume 
of corruption and degree of inequalities of income in the society. 
Kuznet’s hypothesis that inequalities get widened during the 
initial period of economlc development, requires to be tested 
against Indian experience. The planned economic development 
offered growing opportunities for corruption. If corruption 
favours more equitable distribution of incomes then it is desirable. 
Suppose the additional income is distributed between two groups, 
the rich class and poor class. 

Y=0°6 a+0-4 b 
Where a, and b are two groups in the society the cut off point is 
poverty line. As already discussed, the corruption causes redistri- 
bution of income. The extra ‘income, the poor receive, tends to 
be spent on luxury items like transistors, tape recorders, refrig- 
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rators, and TV sets, etc. Hence this will favour producers in the 
ultimate analysis. Ifcorruption yields gains to the givers and 
recipients, it is said to promote welfare. Corruption will increase 
the happiness of the parties involved. To fight corruption, is an 
utopian in deal. In the absence of corruption, the bureaucracy in 
the technical track will not function. Hence corruption has become 
the order of the day. 

One extreme suggestion that there must be a capital punish- 
ment for the parties involved is not a feasible one. Another 
suggestion is to increase the incomes of the government officials in 
Lower Track, so that the amounts offered to them will not 
tempt them for action. But we know according to pareto opti- 
mality no individual member is satiated with any income and 
marginal utility of money is non-zero, non-negative hence raising 
the incomes of the officials in lower track will not be a workable 
solution for alleviation of corruption. In most countries the 
corruption is under attack. The governments have set up ACES, 
i.e., Anti Corruption Bureaus. Human nature is the same every 
where and all human organisations are imperfect. In certain 
cases corruption receives attention in these bureaus. 

The experts distribute free advice, one of the important sugges- 
tions to freeze the meance of corruption is to impart universal 
moral instruction in primary education to produce responsible 
citizenry. But all moral instruction will not change the nature of 
corruption. As already said corruption does not change but 
sources of corruption change. The volume of corruption depends 
on so many factors including black money. Corruption and black 
money go hand in hand. It is not difficult to build an econometric 
model with corruption as dependent variable. 

The pareto optimality already discussed reveals that the 
preference set by two individuals is not the same. The producers 
gain by corruption and it will promote the welfare of the consumers, 
A state of pareto optimality is obtained when the utility functions 
of two individuals k, h are given. 

duk (OXF ôu X Ë 
JukjðX Juro X 

In pareto optimal analysis the corruption givers and corruption 

recipients are in equilibrium. Corruption will simultaneously 
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increase happiness of both. The losers by any decision get dissatis. 
faction. The welfare cost of recruitment in an unemployment 
situation. Who will police the fairness of decision ? It is diff. 
cult to judge the decision favouring one against several members, 
The chance for being selected is a narrow one. Hence corruption js 
likely to influence any decision in low track or high track. 


NOTATIONS 


x for all 

k, h, individuals 

XK, consumer choice set 
X=society’s choice set. 
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A theory of extra marital affair, 
—A modified model in 
Indian situation” 


B Rajaiah 


eee 


The reactions to the extra marital affair are seldom mild The 
term ‘extra marital’ is taken to mean outside wedlock. and the 
term ‘affair’ is commonly understood to mean sexual conjugaticn, 
in crude sense. The subject of extra marital affair; has been and 
is a target of hot discussion. Emotions are involved in talking 
about this vitally interesting subject. Some of the sccial crimes 
like murder, and suicide are attributed to this subject. This has 
been a neglected subject in Economics. An attempt is made in 
this paper to focus the attention on this important subject. With 
due apologies to an English poet, it is said that inconsistency in a 
woman is a vice when you are object, it is a virtue when you are 
a subject. This indicates two preference theory. It is difficult to 
understand human behavior in this context. Human behavior is 
the product of numerous variables, it is impossible for others to 
identify them. It is also true that human partner selection is not 
random. Another confusion is to be cleared out at the outset, 
the term ‘rape’, the human crime is not to be taken for ‘affair’. 
In ‘rape’, the preference of female partner is not known, and her 
Consent is not secured, whereas in ‘affair’ the preference of the 
female partner is revealed and her consent is obvious. In this 
Paper a model is attempted to be developed to explain the allo- 
Cation of an individual’s time among work, and leisure activities. 
The individual is assumed to derive his income from work, may 
be Occupation, self employed trade and other personal professions 
like medicine, law, and consultancy, etc The individual is to 
allocate time among the following : 


Pear ~ ENF 
| *The author expressed his indebtedness to RAY C. FAIR, Yale Univ. 
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1. Work or Profession. 

2. Travelling. 

3 Leisure activities. 

(a) the time spent with the spouse 
(b) the time spent with the paramour. 

In Original model time is allocated as follows : 
f,=time spent with the spouse 
tp=time spent with the paramour 
tg= working time 

In modified model, it is not unrealistic to include f4, time 
spent in travelling in fs. 

Apart from the time spent in travelling to the place of work, 
the individual is required to spend time in waiting for the modes 
of public transport, train or bus, or plane. It is evident that 
cansiderable time is spent in waiting. In Bombay, the workers 
are known to spend as much time in travelling as in work. In thal 
sense fg=ta. 

It is not unreasonable that fg is assumed to contain fy, In 
Government offices and regulated factories fs is restricted to 8 hrs. 


(working hours) per day apart from travelling. In case of sell 


employment, fg varies from individual to individual. 


The determinants of ‘affair’ are difficult to identify, but it ï 
usually known that two individuals move on the same preferent 


map, in other words, the woman’s preference meets the man’s pre 


ference at the same time. The incidence of extra marital affair i 


widespread in recent times. The factors affecting the affair. 
are beauty, age, income, property, nearness, and religiou 


background. The society in all the ages has never reached opti 
mality, a desirable and ideal condition in which every person i 
happy with his or her spouse and is not having an affair. Af 
affair is the violation of law of equilibrium or optimality. Histor 
in all the countries has recorded such violations of this law? 
optimality and affair is the permanent feature of the society. 

It is difficult to define beauty, it is in the beholder’s eye. Th 
attraction between opposite sexes is permanent. It is impossibl 
to have a measure of beauty, but it is possible to identifiy ugline 
that GALES momen mind. Beauty like power eventually declin“ 
Beauty is a powerful determinant of affair. | 


i 
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Human beings are grouped according to age. ‘A’ group 
consists of those below 20 years, ‘B’ group contains those between 
the ages of 20 years and 45 years. Those above 45 years are 
grouped in ‘C’. The attraction is said to exist between opposite 
sexes in the same group. But history records instances of love 
between A and C groups. It is not necessary to test this hypo- 
thesis at this level. It is sufficient to understand that the attraction 
between other groups is uncommon. 


The pursuit of happiness in man is permanent and he is said 
to derive satisfaction from the consumption of goods and services, 
technically called utility. 

The instantaneous utility function at age ‘t 
given below. 

U [X(t) C (1)] where X(t) is the flow of consumption of goods, 
durable and non-durable. L(t) is leisure, and C is the productivity 
parameter which is positive. It is also assumed that L(t) is not 
zero. 


Geographical proximity is one of the important determinants 
of ‘affair’. It is not uncommon to note that ‘Love neighbour’ 
principle is seen in practice. Woman’s struggle for economic 
freedom has been an important milestone in the progress of man- 
kind This helped woman to go out in search of a job. 

The present model is designed to explain the determinants of 
time spent with paramour, and this model can also be of use in 
other types of leisure activities. As already noted L(t) is not zero, 
it can be allocated to ene or two leisure activities, including. club, 
prayer, and service. In India, time allocated to prayer is signi- 
ficantly higher than in other countries. In certain cases lyr (time 
devoted to prayer) tends to zero. It is presumed 1,, ts, if t3=l;r 
then it will be working time for priests. In temples, the persons 
are known to be spending entire time in pooja, a lucrative trade 
in recent times. It is not necessary to identify the determinants 
of the r,,. An increase in fpr Means necessary reduction in fone 
spent in other types of leisure activities. Technically ‘leisure time’ 
is meant any time spent in non-market activities. 

Relationships with other people are an important part of a 
Person’s life. In any society, these relationships guide the person’s 
behavior. We have three types of relationships. Relationship 


of a man is 
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with the boss or superiors, relationship with the colleagues, an 
relationship with the sub-ordinates. Those relationships apparent 
have no impact on ‘affairs’, bacause, human partners are knows 
to have ‘affair’ in all three types of relationship. The relationship 
with one’s spouse and children is the key relationship for Moy 
human beings because most adults are married. 

It is obvious that the members of the household, do not have 
the same preference function, and leisure time spent with non- 
household members plays an important role in their lives. 


The paper considers the determinants of leisure time spent in 
_ One particular type of activily with non-household members, ie, 
© extra-marital affairs, 

The magnitude of such activity is not small. It is difficult to 
collect relevant statistics, but it is around 30 p.c. of married 
persons. It is not necessary to make any distinction between work- 
i ing married women and household women. Men and women are 


known to have affair in most cases. It restricts the present 


analysis to only those cases where one of the partners is legally 
married. If both the partners are not married, then it is not to 
be taken as ‘affair’. Most men and women in India, had at least 


those cases where the partners are married but divorced, and 
widow, widowers cases are not included. In India, the land of 
ancient religion, little research is initiated in this direction. It is 
| of great interest to see if this analysis can help to understand com- 
| plications of incidence of this affair. It is difficult if not impossible, 
| | _ to estimate the social cost of this’ incidence of affair. A model is 

| presented that explains the allocation of a married person’s time 
| among work, spouse and paramour. 


Time spent with paramour, is determined by number of versa- 


one affair during their married lives. The analysis does not cover, 


bles, i.e., person’s wage rate the price level, non-labour income, . 
| the time spent by the spouse, the level of peoperty supplied by the 


spouse, the income of the spouse, education level attained by the 
spouse, the age, beauty, and devotion of the spouse, the time spent | 
by the paramour in the affair, the age and beauty of the 
paramour, the value of goods supplied by the paramour” 


to the affair, and income of the paramour, and host of other 
factors, that have an effect on the utility derived from marriage 
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or on the utility received from the affair. The theory can be ex- 
tended to many types of leisure activities with non market house- 
hold members, such as club, voluntary associations like rotary, 
llons, jaycees, and other service associations. Jt is to be noted 
that the theory is not limited .o sexual activities. 

THEORETICAL MODEL : 

Variety is the spice of life. People like variety in their lives. 
This has been the primary motivation for building up this model, 
and this idea is hardly novel in economics. T» simplify the model, 
it is necessary that all leisure activities are grouped into single 
variable called “leisure”. It is not difficult to secure defences for 
this supposition. The inclusion of more than one good in utility 
function is justified on this ground. The following notations are 
useful in understanding the mathematical analysis : 

i=a married individual, living with spouse 

t;= time spent with spouse 

f2=time spent with paramour 

?3= Working time 

ts=time spent by the spouse in the relationship 

X,= Units of good consumed in the relationship 

£,=a vector of all other variables that have an effect on U, 

Ui=Utility that I derives from the relationship with the 

spouse. 

Variety with respect to relationships is assumed to be im- 
portant to i. The assumption of one possible paramour appears 
to be realistic, in real word, instances are not wanting to sub- 
Stantiate the theory of more than one paramour. It is also assumed 
that there is only one type of good in existence that implies no 


| Variety with respect to good. In crude language, i spends tą with 


the paramour, activity or good in question is uniform throughout 


_ the analysis. 


U= B (ti is X E) 
This utility function refers to relationship with the spouse. 
Another utility function is given below. 
U:=9 (fa tp Xa Ex) 
Whereas 
t,=time spent by the paramour in the affair. 
X= Units of good consumed in the affair. 
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E,=a vector of other variables and is taken to include a 
variables that have an effect on Us. E, may cover othe 
variables like beauty, age and devotion, etc. 

Total utility is U consisis of U, and l% 

q U=U,-+U, or J 

U=F (ty ts X, E1) + 9 (f tp Xe Ey) 

These two functions ie. F(t ts Xı E) and 9 (ty tp Xs Es) ar 

i strictly concave. 

i So also 

X,=Xij+Xis where 

| Xj;=The good supplied by the individual in the marriage. It may 

| refer to material goods intended to be consumed in the 

| marriage like house, car, dress food, and furniture, etc. 

Xis==The good supplied by the spouse in the marriage. In India 

4 this is referred to dowary, gold, jewellery, property and 

pe | furniture, etc. brought by the spouse (if it is male). | 

a Xı=in the first utility function consists of goods supplied by the 
| individual and the spouse. | 
So also ¥, in the second utility function consists of goods 

supplied by the individual and the paramour. j 
X2=X z+ Xap where i 

Xo;=the good supplied by the individual in the affair. It is re 

ferred to food, drinks, clothes, cosmetics, money and other 
goods intended to be consumed in the affair. 

X2,=the good supplied by the paramour in the affair. This mayi 

refer to food, and drinks, etc. In most cases in India woman 
is not expected to supply these goods but in some exceptional 
cases this is understandable. Where paramour is earning, 
she may supply these material goods intended to be consumed, 
in the affair. The decision problem for jis to choose ft 


Xic and Xa so as to maximise U, subject to budget cot 
straints. 


W (T-t)— te) + V =P (Xyj4+ Xai) 
where 
P=the price of good supplied in the marriage and the affait 
The individual in question is presumed to distribute his i= 
come and non-wage income on spouse and the paramoul 
only. f 


l 
i 
f 
4 
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W=The individual’s wage rate. 

V=Non labour income of the individual. This may consist of 
rents from lands and buildings, interest on bank deposits 
and profits from all types of investments. 

As already noted fj is the working time. 

b= ti 

W(T—1t,—1t2) or W ts is the wage income. If the individual 

is unemployed then ts=0 and W(T—1,—1,)=0, and his only 

income is V. In the model as explained earlier t, t» Yie and 

Xo; are non negative and ts tp Xis Xx), PWV E, and E, are 

given. If these variables are not given and constant then it 

becomes difficult to evolve the model. 

The individual’s budget constraint restricts his choice and 
freedom. The i’s decision problem not household’s problem. 

It is not unreasonable to treat tf; and X;, are exogenous. It 
means that i’s decision has no possible impact on spouse’s 
decision. The model is restricted to those cases where one of the 
married partners is having extra marital affair. In certain cases 
man and woman (both married and living under the same roof) 
are known to have affairs. 

The assumption that fts and Xis are exogenous is strong in 
the present context. It is possible that spouse is unaware of i's 
affair. The orthodox Hindu wife is tolerant to i’s affair, but man 
is emotionally upset at spouse’s affair, leading to murder if he is 
extravert, and suicide if introvert, in the extreme. This dual 
morality is ruled out in the present model, which is less restrictive 
in other leisure activities such as club, games, arts, music, drama, 
and voluntary service associations. 

The model could be modified if the paramour is a prostitute 
and it is less likely in India that a paramour is a male prostitute, 
as in Italy and Sweden and other European countries. In that 
case t, would be purchased by the cat the negotiable 1ate. This 
rate would depend on number of factors including social purchas- 
ing power of the c. The probe into these factors is placed beyond 
the scope of this paper. In that case tp would be a decision 
variable for i rather than being exogenous and W, would be treat- 
ed as exogenous. The budget constraint is given as follows : 
W(T—t,—tz)+V=P (Xi Xo) + Wp tz- 
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Whereas 


W,,= the price of the prostitute which is a variable to be determined till 


by number of factors in a model to be evolved. (This can be ea 
attempted in another paper.) 

| f= time spent by the prostitute in the affair. The usual steps in ‘el 

| the affair, ie., acquaintance, parties, dating and affair need 7 

i not be followed in case of prosiitute. The services ofa 

prostitute can be purchased at negotiated rate. Free 

4 fp and X», are treated as exogenous It implies that no effect ate 

| of i’s decision on the paramour’s decision is presumed. The ôg 

| application of Lagrangian would help to solve the decision problem @X, 

| of the individual in question. to t 

À f=U+A[W (T—ti— t) +V—P(Xi--+ X2i)] Ins 

| Differentiating with respect to the four decision variables and, in b 

: the first order conditions are given below : mo. 

a og z 
——-AW=0 AW 
Cty OX; kaar 
| A W=0 the 
$ Gls 
ô 
EO | 
cx 1i Í 
In the model the decision variables are fi to Xic and No; The ub 

/ conditions hold good if the solution is an interior one. The con- 

_ ditions do not hold good if the optimum value of t, =0. 

i By solving the first two equations you obtain the following 

= equation : 

i of Oe: time 
5 AW = ; 
dti à Cbs ME 1S ec 

\ 4 : As AW is uniform, the equation js reduced to the following. 

Pa of ôg : 

D az z It means the marginal utility of time spent in the affair Wh 
: z . ee y € 
is equal to the marginal utility of time Spent in the marriage. The bet 
distribution of i s time i e., T—ts between spouse and paramour s x 
continues till it reaches optimum where affa) 

of og 
JA equals or 
dg of Bs de j 
If oh > 2h then the individual attempts to re-distribute his time It m 
sper 
í 
3 
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Med tij] the marginal utilities of 1, and f, are equal, and the individual 


n be 


> In 
leed 
ofa 


Tect 


The 
lem 


(4 


reaches equilibrium point. 


In the same manner the solution of last two equations will 
yield the following : 


it means the marginal utility of consumption of good in marriage 
is equal to the marginal utility of good consumed in the affair. If 
ôg of 
BA 7 OX): 
to be continued till the marginal utilities of ¥; and Xz are equal. 
Instances are not lacking to support the thesis that Y.=0. Even 
in bigamy, the good supplied by the individual to the first wife (in 
most cases), i.e., Xic tends to Zero. In that case Y¥=X;,,. 


then redistribution of good (X=Xi-+X.;) is allowed 


The marginal rate of substitution between time spent in the 
marriage and consumption of good in the marriage is equal to 
the real wage, 


Die 
Ot, OXic P 


W z 
Where, peal wage (W=wage money and P=general price 


level). 


of Gis =rate of substitution between ¢, and Xj;. 
on Xii 


In the same manner, the marginal rate of substitution between 
time spent in the affair and consumption of the good in the affair 
is equal to the real wage. 


Ose sore 
Ole Xoi JP 
‘ Ww ô of 5 BP es 
Where — = cS l rate or substitution 
ere P real wage, a IXa marginal rate 


between time spent in the affair and the good consumed in the 
affair. 


Taking the two equations you get the following 
SARE o oX i 
It means that the marginal rates of substitution between time 
Spent in the marriage and the good consumed in the marriage and 
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time spent in the affair and the good consumed in the affair, bes 


i equal. neg 
Í It is not difficult to determine the effects of changes in An 
various exogenous variables on fy ie. the time spent in the aff, T 

the 


i By solving the equation for the derivative ofz with res ih 
l to each exogenous variables, certain results flow. fe 


The first derivatives of two functions f and g are assumed jnc 

` be positive and second derivatives would be negatives. The de gu 

minant is positive because f and g are strictly concave. on 
The derivatives of the function with respect to fy are sh 


below. i de 
2 > 0 the income effect (non-labor income) on ża is p 
G | 


tive as expected. It means as increase in V (non-labor inco inc 
BS causes the individual to increase f (time spent in theafi an 


cas d : : 
Where the individual has no paramour, Te 0, it means an incr 


in V causes the individual to in increase t, (time spent in in 
marriage with the spouse). a 


Another interesting result would be as follows di 

dty _dty_ pds | 4 (N 

aXe dp dy” E 

À where ? of 
F a petite rice of th d Itiplied by iriconie i 

i ES AAV p e good multiplie y inco ut 

ts i (dio 5 fi a > E T] 

i (a7 is referred to income effect. ) oy 

sv 


It is also presumed that there are no restrictions on the alloc 
of units of the good that individual purchase between the mat ca 
and the affair. i 
An increase in Xis or Xop has the same effect as an equi“ . 
increase in individual’s non-labor income. If the spouse Sf. 
more time in the marriage, i.e., if the spouse devotes more W ~ : 
marriage, then the utility that individual derives, ie., Ui". ar 
crease and causes fə (time spent in the affair) to fall. 
i AEE AE 2 wda de ade Say 
The derivatives with respect to fie., =2,, => , =, an? 
$ p 2 , dw > dp , dip’ f 
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bear no definite sign. The price a effect on t, may be positive or 
negative, SO also the wage effect on ft, may be positive or negative, 
An‘increase in W may cause the individual to reduce / or in- 
crease tx The ambiguity of the wage and price effects comes from 
the usual ambiguity due to income effect and substitution effect. 
The income effect of an increase in W on t is positive as it would 
be but substitution effect is negative. Hence the combination of 
income effect and substitution of an increase in W yields ambi- 


€ guity. Itis noteworthy that the income effect of an increase in P 


on fs is negative as usual. 


The substitution effect of an increase in P is positive.. The 
, era. en ire an 
derivative IP is ambiguous in sign. 

An inerease in f, (time spent by the paramour in the affair) 
increases the utility that the individual derives from the affair. 
and this leads to an increase in tf. In this case the effect of tp on 
ty is positive. But an increase in fp also affects the division of 
individual’s time between work and leisure. It is possible that 


individual may increase fz cutting fz or he may not do so because 


a reduction in f means corresponding reduction in W. The in- 
dividual may increase fs when he has substantial amount of V 
(Non-labour income). It is difficult to identify the determinants 


_individual’s behaviour in this situation., Hence ambiguity of sign 


rie € 


is likely to be positive. 


fen Qiagen ; : 3 ; 
of the derive FTE arises. An increase in fp increases the marginal 
€ ; 


‘utility that individual derives from consuming good Xz, in the affair. 


This induces some increase in the working time, causing a decrease 
in leisure. If the effect of a decrease in leisure is very large, 1t may 
swamp the substitution effect cause an overall fall in /2. But in most 


i Dt . = n ale 
cases this unlikely in general hence RE is positive. So also JE 


: 2 ! p . dt, dt, els 
| ~ It is difficult to determine sign for derives like 7yy > dp * a, 


dt, os 2 and %2 are likely to. be 
and dE, But the derivatives y> and gp, are ely to. 
Positive. 
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To have an affair is not as easy as assumed. The individual 
is also guided by inner moral code and social ethics. The deter. 
minants of an affair are difficult to identify. Chance or luck jy 
thought to be main cause for an affair. Theory of probablility 
explains incidence of affair in a society. In a group of three men 
and three women who are eligible and willing to have an affair, 
the probability of having an affair between man and woman js 
one-sixth. (The affair between similar sexes is ruled out.) Itis 
most likely that individual has a set of preferences. XYZ are 
assumed to be eligible willing women and ABC denote eligible 
willing men. The individuals are assumed to reveal their honest 
preferances and preference is assumed to be non-zero, non-negative 
and can be arranged in order of degrees of intensity. The pre- 
ferences of ABC are shown below. 


A — XYZ (The women are arranged in order of A’s preference) ` 
Bo YXZ ( ” »”» ” ” » ” ” B's ” ) 
C —> ZYX ( » ” ” 33 29 LEJ ” C’s ” ) 


If X is first preferred by A and B, then A and B would be 
rivals, or if preferred by ABC the three men would be rivals. 

The preference of women are shown below. (Because an affair | 
is the outcome of two way preference.) 


X —> ABC (Men are arranged in order of X’s preference) 
Yo BAC ( 3? >? 2) 39 39 ” Y’s 39 ) 
Z —> CBA ( ” DE 393 33 ” ” Z’s 2? ) 


If A is first preferred by X and Y then X and Y would be | 
rivals or if preferred by XY and Z, then three women would be’ 
rivals. (In real world it is possible that A continues affair with all. 
three women XYZ and similarly X may continue affair with two 
or three men. The individual is assumed to have an affair only 
with one person opposite sex.) i 
ti 

As already noted, the existence of preference set will restrict. 
the chance of having an affair. In a society of numerous indivi- 
duals, it is difficult to determine the incidence of an affair. In any 
society its real magnitude can not be assessed. | 


The decision of the individual on whether or not to have an 
affair is analogous to the decision on whether or not to commit4 
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crime as defined by Indian penal code. 
to be taken as serious crimes like murder, 
is not an offence like rape, because it is 
detectable, and punishable because 
involved, and reluctant to reveal it, unle 
An affair is permited to be continued b 
society. 


To have an affair is not 
and suicide. An affair 
not easily identifiable, 
two parties are willingly 
Ss a third party is involved, 
y silent indifference of the 


The individual, in economics, is a rational human being, and 
would weigh the gains from the affairs against the expected loss in 
terms of social status popularity and character. The paths of 
decision variables are difficult to determine. The gains from the 
affair in terms of physical goods and psychological satisfaction 
vary from individual to individual. In India, the probability of 
being caught and cost incurred is very small. The person having 
an affair can not be sued in any court of law. The factors in- 
fluencing the loss from an affair, being caught and the cost if 
caught, are numerous to list out. It is also difficult to estimate 
the effects of future events on current decision to have an affair. 


The assumption that individual’s decision has no effect on 
the spouse’s decision can be dropped and model can be extended. 
This can be explained in terms of games, theory ie., how in- 
dividual’s decision would effect the spouse’s decision. Some 
people tend to conclude that extra marital affair is a form of 
search for an alternative spouse as found in job search literature. 
i e., the factors that induce a worker to search for an alternative 
job could be postulated as inducing a person to search for an 
alternative spouse (please read ‘Other people’s job’ by a celebrated 
English author), Mr. Kelley propounded a theory that can be 
interpreted as theory of search for spouse i.e., other things being 
equal, the length of marriage should have a negative effect on 
time spent in extra marital affair or search for an alternative 
Spouse. (As saying goes in India that old wife sticks to her hus- 
band. This happens because she might have lost her youthful 
charms or sexual activity tends to decline in general after critical 
age, mostly 45 years of age, but likely to continue upto 50 years.) 

he search for an alternative job is a negative function of the 
length of the present job. Whereas the length of the present 


Marriage has a positive effect on fz, the time spentin the present 
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affair. because the utility from marriage tends to decline with 
length of marriage. (Law of Diminishing Utility). £ 
, The effect of education on fy is ambiguous, because education 
may act as an efficiency parameter and may affect efficiency or 
productivity equally in both socially desirable and prod uctive 
activities and antisocial or illegal activities. Hence one would not 
be able tell a priori whether education tends to increase or decrease | 
participation in antisocial or illegal activities. Education may 
help man possess intellectual or moral equipment for continence, 
Hence it is difficult to say whether level of education attained by 
the individual would cause individual to increase f or not. 4 
The marital happiness, another variable is expected to have 
negative effect on fə» It is natural that the individual having 
marital happiness is not expected to indulge in extra marital 
affair. i 
` As already noted age has a negative effect on the enjoymnent 
of sexual activity (sexual activity tends to decline after critical 
age.) The length of married life has a negative effect on the utility 
from marriage because of boredom, and the existence of number 
of children has a positive effect on the utility from marriage. 


The religious background of the individual is expected to have 
negative effect on t+ or utility from an affair. The fear of God js. 
greater than fear of man for a religious person. It is not easy to, 
estimate one’s belief in religion. (An affair is not permitted in 
any religion). The individual rooted in’ traditiponally Hindu 
religion, is not expected to have an affair, faith is an antidote, to 
an affair, though the tastes for an affair vary from individual, ,t0 
individual. In this case no behavioral differences between met 
and women are postulated. i ; 

The co-efficient estimates are presented for each equation. 
The sign of the explanatory variable in the equation or the effect 


‘of explanatory variable on fy is shown below. . sgal 

i (1). Marital happiness (—) negative | 

02) Age eeg (—) negative en 

" (3). The faith or religious character (—) negative id 
(4) The length of marriage or the: 

peg number of years of married lifc (+) positive 
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The utility from affair, i.e., U, tends to decline with age 
Whereas the utility from marriage, U, declines with length of 
marriage. 
The explanatory variable is said to be significant if its t- 
statistic is greater than table value at certain level of confidence 
The variables li arita ines it igni 
The va es like marital happiness, and faith are significant 
at 1 pc. level of significance whereas age is not Significant at 5 pe 
level of confidence. The results regarding occupation and edu- 
cation variables are mixed hence their effect on t, is ambiguous 
2 © etas 
The effect of remaining variables on fs is shown below, 


(5) Wage income (+) positive 

(6) Non-labor income (4-) positive 

(7) Occupation (+) positive but not signi- 
ficant 

(8) Education Uncertain 

(9) Number of children (—) negative, but not signi- 
ficant. 


The conclusions are outcome of the model developed in this 
paper. Further research and testing hypothesis would enrich the 
knowledge. A new model may be evolved and conculusion can 
be drawn. The present model can be modified and applied to 
other types of leisure activities. The author concludes this paper 
with quotations “Change is the law of nature and man is no 
exception. Variety is the spice of life.” 

l. “Disillusion stems from excessive asperation.” 
—W. A. Johnson. 


2. “Some disequilibria are inevitable cannot be removed by Law 
or Public policy.” —T. W. Schultz. 

3. “Without an affair the world would be a dry place to 
live in.” 
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The Weber Thesis : 


Issues and Perspectives 


M. S. Raghuyanshi 
Meerut College, Meerut 


Å— wa, 
Human personality has been assigned a place of pfimary in 
economic development by many recent theories in the social science 
(McClelland, 1961 ; Hagen, 1962 ; Martindale, 1962). Economic 
development, they insist; calls foe new outlook or a personality 
type. Even while they are unanimous in their assumption that 
internalisation by people of certain psychological dispositions and 
value orientations is a must if economic development is to occur 
and set in motion, they are divided, nevertheless, on what instil 
into them that psychological prerequisite which orients them to 
create and work in the institutions and organisations of economic 
development. An other important point where they converge is : 
they all draw their clue from Weber’s writings—one of the most 
reliable and authoritive point of reference to their theories. 
Indeed, so great has been Weber’s influence that practically 
all ‘these writings make use of his concepts, insight and formula- 
tions. . 


No other formulation of Weber is more invoked by these 
writers than his thesis on Protestant ethic and the spirit of capita- 
lism ; ; and yet, ironically enough, no other formulation of Weber 
evoked more’ controversies and confusions regarding the issues 
and perspectives involved in it than the thesis itself. Confusions 
are worse confound and controversies galore when (a) at the subs- 
tantive level, no line of demarcation is drawn between the thesis 
and Weber’s sociology of religion, and (b) at the methodological 
level. various perspectives, of his critics and advocates alike, 
confund to prerceive the relationship which Weber conceived be- 
tween the protestant ethic and the spirit of capitalism. 
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Issues and questions emanating from the thesis are of vital, 
theoretical and practical import, especially for the social scientists 
and social change managers in a developing country like India, 
Do we have a functional equivalent of the Protestant ethic in’ our 
religion ? or Do we have a religion which impedes or stimulates 
action congruent with the socio-economic development. Clear 
answers to these questions, however, gel bogged down in the 
mires of controversies and confusions replete in the writings of 
the interpreters of Weber and in turn, provide further fodder to 
these mires of controversies. 


In what follows an effort will be made to subject the thesis to 
a critical appraisal so as to tackle subsequently the questions 
raised above in a better and clearer perspective, for it is considered 
that Weber’s thesis plays a key role in understanding and inter- 
preting his sociology of religion in general and his ‘Religion in 
India’ in particular, to which the above questions pertain. The 
objective is not to review the thesis and the vast literature grown 
out of the prevailing controversies thereupon. They are nonethe- 
less, to provide the background against which to assess the status 
of the thesis precisely in terms of the issues involved and the 
perspective from which it ought to be viewed in the best interest 
of sociological explanation. 

As a preface to the subsequent analysis the first section of 
the paper outlines the confusions regarding (a) the relation of 
Weber’s thesis to his Sociology of religion and (b) the various 
perspectives opening on Weber’s conception of the nexus of the 
Protestant ethic with the spirit of capitalism. The thesis with its 
core arguments is presented in the second section. The third 
section is addressed to a critique restricted, of course, to the 
aspects of thesis touched upon by this exposition, that is, its con- 
ceptualisation, design and execution. 


]. A PERSPECTIVE ON THE THESIS 
(a) Distinction between thesis and sociology of religion : 


Weber’s thesis and his sociology of religion are distinct but 
complementary to each other at both levels of substantive issues 


and methods involved in them. His thesis, i i 
c t z is din 
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the outset, stemmed from his challenge to Marxian explanation 


of the rise of capitalism in the sixteenth and seventeenth century 
west. Arguing in a blanket fashion, Marx postulated that capital- 
ism originated in the contradictions inherent in the economic 
conditions of life in the west as anywhere else. But Weber saw 
is the western capitalism a peculiar characteristic which was cons- 
picuously absent in the capitalism existing in other parts of the 
world. This pecularity lay, according to Weber, the specific set of 
beliefs, attitudes and value-orientations towards capital, work, 
success and savings, manifest in the rational organisation of the 
enterprise. This ethos, which Weber labeled as the Spirit of 
Capitalism, appeared before capitalism itself. The basic question 
is : why modern capitalism of this peculiar variety developed in 
the west? Where from the early entrepreneurs inculcated this 
ethos or the spirit of capitalism. 


The famous thesis of Protestant ethic contains Weber’s answer 
to the above questions. He posited that Protestant ethic played 
a decisive and significant role in the gnesis of the spirit of capital- 
ism which, in turn, caused the emergence of the new institutional 
development of modern capitalism. This is the substantive burden 
of the Weber thesis. 


But Weber did not stop at that only but from there trans- 
gressed into his famous sociology of religion. If he was right 
that moral ideals and values of aseetic Protestantilism helped 
kindle the spirit of Capitalism in the Western Societies of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, a complementary sociological 
quesiion grew insistent : If this so happened in the west, then why 
not in the oriental societies. This led Weber into his monumental 
sociology of world religions. 

“In his Sociology of religion Weber is interested in the influe- 
nce of those psychological sanctions which, originating in religious 
beliefs, and the practice of religion, give a direction to practical 
conduct and hold the individual to it.” (Protestant ethic, p- 97). 
Weber lebels this practical morality as “the economic ethic of a 
religion”. 
thics of the world religions 


By comparing the economic € a igi 
omic ethics’ of the religions 


Weber sought to show how the ‘econ 
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of China and India were directly antagonistic to the rise of capi. 
talism in those countries though other material conditions there 
compared favourably with those of the West in medieval or early 
modern times. On the other hand, Protestant Ethic, developed 
in the Judaic-Christian tradition of the oecident, directly favoured 


such a development. 

The method employed by Weber is simple and scientifically 
sound. Using both cannons of agreement and difference of the 
historical-comparative method he attempted to validate the causal 
relationship between Protestantism and Capitalism. The logic can 
be stated as follows: If factor C (Protestant ethic) occurs when- 
ever observation Z (Capitalism) is made, and does not occur when- 
ever observation 2 is not made, then it can be concluded that 
there is causal relationship between ‘C’ and ‘Z’. 

Thus, it is clear that the Weber thesis and his sociology of 
religion are two distinctly separate but complementary attempts 
of their author to show how religious ideas or ideals can motivate 
people and thereby influence the course of socio-economie develop- 
ment. The thesis, ensuing from the question as to why capitalism 
in the West is concerned with showing the characterological con- 
sequences of the Protestant ethic favouring the rise of capitalism, 
while his sociology of religion, ensuing from the complementary 
question as to why capitalism not in the orient shows that the 
economic ethics of other religions create psychological and social 
compulsions negatively disposed for capitalism. Both articulate 
at the substantive problem of economic ethics of religions and the 
comparative method. 


(b) Alternative Perspectives : 


An other controversy, referred to earlier as leading to the 
confused meaning of the thesis, is about Weber’s conception of the 
nexus between the Protestant ethic and Capitalistic spirit. The 
question is whether Weber assigned causal primacy to the Protes- 
tant ethic in the generation of psycho-normative changes in the 
direction of capitalism or he treated the ethic factor as just one 
more factor, among many others. The question, if logically 
extended to the realm of sociology of religion, is whether econo- 
mic ethic of a religion is a primary determining factor of the 
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economic development on capitalistic lines. 
been divided on this specific issue, 
in what follows : 


Expert opinion has 
Some opinions are Classified 


In the first place, there is the view that th 
tween protestant ethic and the spirit of Capitalism was not con- 
ceived by Weber as that of causal sequence but of mutual con- 


gruence or correspondence. Fischoff (1959, pp. 113-4) leads this 
opinion and argues : 


e relationship be- 


“Weber’s thesis must be construed not according to the us 
interpretation, as an effort to trace the c 
Protestant ethic upon the emergence of s 
culture as religion avd economics.” 


ual 
ausative influence of the 
uch diverse aspects ofa 


Anchoring this position on Weber’s causal pluralism Fischoff 
further argues : ‘‘His (Weber’s) general view remained that human 
affairs are infinitely complicated with numerous elements interact- 
ing ; and it was his unshakeable conviction that to attribute causal 
primacy is to be guilty of over simplification.” 


True, the point is well brought home that Weber, in view of 
his causal pluralism, would not have assigned a position of causal 
Primacy to Protestant ethic in any singular sense of causation. 
But he would not have, at the same time, allowed his causal plur- 
alism to deny sociology its rightful claim to find a causally ade- 
quate explanation of capitalistic spirit. Rather, Weber himself 
has asserted at many places in his thesis that the spirit of capital- 
ism was broughtforth by the Protestant ethic. 


A second view posits the causative nature of the Weber thesis 
in the mind of its author but not the causal primacy being assign- 


. ed to the Protestant ethic. Examine what Gerth and Mills 


(1964 ; 60-61) have to say on this. 


““By a comparative analysis of causal sequences, Weber tried 
to find not only the necessary but sufficient conditions of capitalism. 
Only in the occident, particularly where innerwordly asceticism 
Produced a specific personality type, were the sufficient condi- 
tions present. In his pluralism, he naturally did not consider 
this type of personality the only factor involved in the origin of 
Capitalism ; he merely wished to have it included among the con- 
ditions of capitalism” 
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That Weber was no monoist seems to bea truism so neatly 
portrayed by Girth and Mills. Indeed, he himself suggested, 
more often than not, that the capitalistic spirit had several causes 
of which religion is only one. This was not the only influence 
on the rise of capitalism, but to Weber “it was the most import- 
ant and above all the only consistent influence in the development 
of “that economic system.” It stood at the cradle of the modern 
economic man”, he wrote—but he did not write that it alone had 
given birth to the new man (Protestant ethic, p. 174). 

If it is true that the new man with a personality type embody- 
ing the capitalistic spirit was considered by Weber as one import- 
ant and decisive conditions for the origin of capitalism, this does 
not anger well with the interpretation that he ‘merely wished to 
have it included among the conditions or capitalism’. Had it been 
the case it would have robbed the thesis of all that goes with a 
thesis. The misinterpretation of misrepresentation as it seems to 
be the case with Girth and Mills, may be due to their confounding 
the Weber thesis with his general sociology of religion. The state- 
ment that he merely wished to have religion included among other 
conditions of capitalism (viz., material, geographic and economic 
conditions) may be valid in the context of his general sociology of 
religion but not his thesis. 

There is a third view strongly expressed by Alatas (1972, pp. 
1-9), for instance, that Weber perceived not only a causal connec- 
tion between Protestant ethic and the spirit of capitalism, the 
independent and dependent vauable respectively in his formula- 
tion, but also assigned an important, decisive, though not singular 
importance to the former. He viewed his problem within the 
framework of causal pluralism but after having graded by the dint 
of his own scientific ‘value-orientation’ the set of causes postulated 
to explain the phenomenon he put the premium on calvinism as 4 
consistently powerful and decisive cause. Other Sociologists who 
have perceived this meaning in the causative theme of the thesis 
are Parsons (1949, p. 512), Sorokin (1928, p. 678), Bendix (1960, 

p. 104) among supporters of Weber’s thesis, and Roberstson (1933; 
p. 33) and Samuelson (1961, p. 2) am^ng his critics It is from 
these that the present exposition has drawn its perspective for it is 
considered to be closest to the position of Weber, on the one hand, 
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and bestows on the thesis the status of thesis. To be more clear 
let us codify this perspective below in a pointwise manner even at 
the cost of some repetition : 


(i) Weber’s central concern is the development of an ade- 


quate explanation of the origin of Capitalist spirit and 
the economic system of modern capitalism of which it 
was the most peculiar characteristic. 


(ii) Religion is only one from among several social, political 


and economic forces from the combined effect of which 
capitalism emerged at a particular juncture of European 
history. Within religion, he discovered a Judaic-Chris- 
tian tradition operating for centuries in European history 
which provided a fertile ground for capitalism to develop. 
Within this tradition, he concentrated on ascetic Protes- 
tantism and its various Sects-Calvinists, Methodists, 
Pietists, Baplists, etc.— and of these he singled out calvin- 
ism to base his thesis mainly if not exclusively. 


(iii) Relating Calvinist ethics with personality of business 


captains (e.g., Benjamine Franklin) and, through it, with 
the organisation of capitalist enterprise, Weber maintains 
that the religious ideas of Calvinism released a tremen- 
dous force of what he calls the spirit of capitalism. This 
spirit gave modern capitalism an identity different from 
the traditional one. 


From accounts available to him, Weber observed 
that the early Western Capitalists, described as the 
pioneers of modern capitalism, evinced, while accomp- 
lishing their business activities, a particular syndrome of 
personality characteristics which were very much con- 
gruent with those of the modern Capitalism. They were 
limitlessly acquisitive relentlessly diligent, dead honest, 
strictly rationalistic, promptly innovative and ies 
in whatever they did—working, earning, saving an 
vesting. These and other related qualities of sats i 7 
were not readily forthcoming from people root 
traditionalism. 
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(iv) 


This ‘ethos’ of the early capitalists or more particu- 
Jarly their dispositions to act in their acquisitive pursuits 
is what Weber calls ‘the spirit of capitalism’. This spirit 
looks upon ‘acquisition of money as an ethical obligation 
for its own sake’, with means rationally, chosen ja-new 
according to the exegencies’, enjoining systematic, con- 
tinuous, rational honest work, with a strict, sense of 
discipline or asceticism’. (Parsons paraphrasing 949, 
pp. 513-15). 


Wherefrom did this spirit spring forth? Why or how 
did these people inculcate this new set of attitudes in 
their economic action? Jo explain this process was a 
challenging task before Weber. One line of explanation 
could have been according to the Marxian principle that 
man’s relation to the means of production determines 
his consciousness which Weber found not wrong but 
lacking. He admitted that a fully developed capitalistic 
system was to a large degree capable of shaping these 


_attitudes—the capitalistic spirit—in the people living in 


it. What he doubted, however, was the capability of 
Capitalist institutions and organisation to develop this 
spirit out of markedly traditionalistic social miliew with- 
out an independent, widely spread mental attitude favou- 
rable to it. For Weber maintained that the ‘form of 
capitalistic organisation’ and the spirit of modern capi- 
talism’ are two different phenomena which are not always 
concomitant. Withing the same capitalistic organisation 
we may have different spirits, the modern and/or the 
traditionalistic only when it is combined with a capital- 
istic spirit can a completely crpitalistic situation be 
spoken of (Protestant ethic, p. 65). _ 


This brought Weber to his critical formulation that. the spirit 
of capitalism is not a simple function of the form of capitalistic 
organisation, but it is a fundamental causal factor in the develop- 
ment of the concrete capitalistic order. The spirit of capitalism 
preceded the capitalism itself. This spirit, manifest in the charac- 
ter and psychology of the pioneers of modern capitalism, was 
inculcated by its bearers from a religious. ethic, which was wide- 
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spread prior to the large scale development of modern capitalism 
The religious ethic of Calvinism mainly released the spirit of 
Capitalism. 


What is the proof of such contention? The thesis is mainly 
an essay in marshalling this proof. 


2, A RESTATEMENT OF THE THESIS 


There are mainly three kinds of argument on which Weber 
attempted to rest his thesis of causal relation of Protestantism 
and capitalism : (1) the argument from harmony or congruence ; 
(2) the argument from causal precedence. and (3) the argument 
from co-variation. These arguments are presented here in their 
essentials for the sake brevity. 


The argument from harmony or congruence runs to show that 
the spirit of capitalism was ‘adequate’ at the level of meaning to 
another spirit deriving from a system of Protestant ethics. In other 
words, the argument consists in showing that modern capitalism 
could be developed only by people endowed with certain psycholo- 
gy (spirit) or personality traits, and that a congruent creed incul- 
cated such psychology. 


The argument has been well summarised by Raymond Aron 
(1971, pp. 94-5).thus : “The Calvinist, never certain that he is 
one of the elect, looks for signs of election in his earthly life, and 
he finds them in the prosperity of his enterprise. But he is not 
permitted to enjoy leisure as a result of his success, or to use his 
money in the pursuit of luxury and pleasure. Thus he is obliged 
to re-employ his money in his business and the formation of capi- 
tal takes place as a result of this ascetic obligation to save, More- 
Over, only regular and rational work, exact accounting which 
makes possible a knowledge of the state of the businesss at every 
moment and pacific commerce are consistent with the spirit of his 
Morality, For the Calvinist is master of himself, distrusts instinct 
and passions, is independent and has confidence only in himself, 


and studies and reflects upon his actions as the capitalist must 
dorman 


Thus, the dogma of the calling, wherein the acquisition of 
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wealth is considered a possible sign of salvation, taught peop) 
to regard work as a form of prayer to be performed systematical 
and rationally. It unloosed the impulse to acquire worldly riche 
onthe one hand, but, on the other, the fear of self-indulgen 
prevented irrational spending. Thus capital accumulated throu 
ascetic compulsion to save. This religious ideal of work, thrif 
and enrichment without enjoyment and by means of work onl 
constitute what Weber calls ‘wordly asciticism’—the spirit or a 
driving force of Protestant ethic’ (Parsons, 1949, p. 549). 


The dogmas of Calvinism, embodied in the psychology, 
individuals belonging to particular groups, brought about a par 
cular set of attitudes and practical forms of behaviour (the cal 
nist ethic) which being congruent with the spirit of capitalist 
played a positive role in the development of modern capitalist 
This is how the creed working through personality plusibly aff 
ed the rise of capitalism. The movement of Reformation play: 
a supportic role. It brought the philosophy and psychology: 
asceticism from monasteries into the everyday life and worki 
calvinist believers and from there to all other persons, and grou, 
creating “Ihe tremendous cosmos of the modern economic ordei 
(Protestant ethic, pp. 181-82). 


Thus, it seems from the above exposition that Weber succes 
ed in his task of establishing a congruence between tbe ethics| 
ascetic Protestantism (especially of Calvinist variety) and t 
spirit of capitalism in so far as congruence means just finding ¢ 
that the leading ingradients of the former attitude system hi 
their counterparts in the latter. But it is not sufficient by 4 
standards for imputing causal significance to the Protestant et 
in shaping the personality type of its adherents so as to create ! 
spirit of capitalism and the resultant system of rational bourgt’ 
capitalism. When viewed from the other end of the telescope! 
existence of the same congruence could help draw a conti 
conclusion, (e.g., Roberston, 1938: 31-32) that the Protest 
ethic was the result of the influence of rising, capitalistical! 
minded middle class. So, beyond demonstrating the congrueh 


of the Protestant ethic and capitalistic spirit Weber goes to emp! 
other arguments to prove his thesis. | 
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The argument from causal precedence examines the temporal 
relationship of the two variables involved in the thesis to infer a 
causal link between them. Weber held that the Protestant ethic 
on the whole mainly preceded the spirit of capitalism in the same 
areas and social classes. To prove this point he traced the inner 
dynamic of Calvinist ethic through the process of jts interaction 
with the capitalistic psychology or ethos of the traditionalistic or 
adventurist type represented by the rising middie classes. The 
modern spirit of capitalism, according to Weber, is the religious 
ethic of Calvinism, devoid of all its religious concern with its 
original higher, transcendental purpose as an unwished and un- 
foreseen consequence of its coming in contact with the rising 
middle classes. 


It is none of the Weber thesis to establish that during and 
after the great Reformation Protestant ethic influenced capitalism 
through religious approval of acquisitive activities, or, for that 
matter, any of the great Reformers had ever preached for the spirit 
of Capitalism or any of the puritan entrepreneurs had ever earned 
riches for their own sake, The puritan entrepreneur on the con- 
trary, had a spiritual and moral purpose in his enterprise. His role 
manifest concern was salvation. What he was trying to do in his 
calling was to bring about the kingdom of God on earth not be- 
cause of the riches it brought but because it provided clues as to 
whether he was elected for salvation. Success in worldly enter- 


' prise came to be thought as a sign of his acquiring Grace. His 


motive in his enterprise was certainly not being wealth or success 
in business but salvation and work in the Service of God. 


But the situation changed qualitatively when the rising 
commercial classes embraced Protestentism in the Age of Refor- 
mation. The Protestant ethic underwent a qualitative change to- 


| Wards secularisation when it came face to face with the capitalistic 


ethos of these classes characterised by their gross avarice, religious 
indifference and more or less outright hedonism. The encounter 
Teleased far reaching consequences for the internal development 
Of the Protestant ethic itself. The religious elements in it started 
loosing their importance though the same can not be said about 


Other ethical elements in it. Many of them, for instance, the 
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ascetic element, the main element for Weber, remained intact} 
the later puritan ethic. 


The process of secularisation did not stop here. The religiou 
spirit behind the attitudes towards economic activities almo 
completely disappeared giving way to utilitarian. Now the acqui 
sition of wealth was looked at as a measure of success in life an 
success came to be seen as ethic in itself. It is this secular spir 
of capitalism to which Weber alludes as have been illustrated; 
the writings of Ben-Franklin. But here too the ethical element, 
ascetic devotion to calling for its own sake persists. Though tt 
religious spirit flees, ‘the idea of duty to ones calling prowls abo 
in our life like the ghost of dead religious spirit’ (Protestant ethi 
pp. 181-82). This secularised Protestant ethic is, for Weber, tt 
spirit of modern capitalism. It marks a watershed in the proce 
of the development of modern capitalism where it fel] away fro: 
religious ideals of Protestant ethic, one of its powerful allies, an 
grew without it. 


To strengthen the proof of his thesis further Weber emplo 
arguments from co-variation too. The data included in his ess: 
show, in the first place, that since the Reformation the econom 
cally leading countries have been the Protestant countri 
(Holland, England, America, etc.), while the non-protestai 
countries have been far behind. In the second place, using! 
units of comparision, the populations located within the bound 
ries of one state, Weber’s data show that in the countries! 
regions where the Protestants and Catholics live intermixed, t 
former occupy prominent positions in business in prepondert 
numbers and their children attend in greater percent the busin 
schools than do the children of catholics. The explanation at ha! 
is that the Protestant ethic inculcated the attitudes and forms: 
conduct in its adherents necessary for the successful building 4 
management of modern capitalistic enterprise. 


But Weber perceived an opposite hyposes too : the Protest! 
countries have been better off not because they accepted Protest? 
tism ; but they accepted Protestantism because they were econ 
mically better off. The hypothesis is, however, wrong to Web 
as he shows that there were a number of poor and persecuted see 
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in Ramon catholic countries, for instance Quakers in England, 
and yet all of them played leading role in economic activities. As 
far the countries where Roman Catholics ruled supremeand where 
previously well-to-do and powerful classes were Roman Catholics, 
they were left behind by the Protestants there too. 


In sum, on careful examination of the above arguments it 
looks extremely plausible that a creed which preached such ideals 
as the calling and ascitic obligation for saving did indeed instil in 
its followers some psychological dispositions and value-orientations 
which, when defused among larger and larger groups, did stimu- 
Jate them and create a social climate for rational acquisitive eco- 
nomic enterprise. This is the quintessence of Weber thesis of the 
origin of modern Capitalism from Protestantism. 


The above exposition, of course, has briefly outlined Weber’s 
careful and painstaking argumentation in support of his thesis, 
but there is other side of the hedge too. 


3. A CRITIQUE OF THE THESIS 


Weber’s thesis has been subjected to serve, indiscriminate, 
wide ranging criticism. The critique that follows here concerns, 
however, with the essential argument developed by Weber in his 
thesis though its implications for his sociology of religion can 
logically be worked out. 


Let us take, first, Weber’s concept of the spirit of capitalism. 
Weber derived in his own ideal-typical manner, the basic attributes 
of the spirit of capitalism from a generalised image of the culture 
and history of a puritanistic entrepreneurial class and then posited 
the acquisition of these attributes as a positive consequence of the 
ideals and values of its religious ethic. By this strategy of circu- 
lar logic he succeeded in imparting a quality of uniqueness to the 
Spirit of capitalism in the West and also in demonstrating that 
absence of this unique spirit in the oriental lands is responsible for 
non-appeararce of modern capitalism in those societies. The 
heuristic usefulness of this strategy is not in doubt. In doubt, 
however, is the generalisability of the concept used in the cross- 
cultural comparative study, that is, his sociology of religion To 
what extent this western-centric and tempero-centric concept can 
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serve a universally applicable schema for the study of historical 
development of capitalism in non-western societies and cultures jy 


for any one to judge. 


Once this historically specific character (or the values and 
ideals reflexive of a particular social and historical conditions) as 
an essential criterion of the rise of capitalism is refuted the circular 
logic of Weber’s formulation is exposed. This is what has exactly 
been done by some studies in Asia (especially in Japanese case) 
which amply demonstrate that the spirit of modern capitalism can 
rise in Asia from within itself consequent to some ideological 
movement of some religious coloration though not analoguous to 
that of Calvinism in any case. Later investigations show that 
development in Europe (Italy for instance) did not need any Pro- 
testant precondition even. 


As for his argument from congruence, our next concern, it 
seems io be only a corolary of the same circular Jogic, which, des- 
pite all it sound, signifies nothing as a causal analysis of the 
genesis of the capitalistic spirit. Within his argument for congru- 
ence too Andreski (1964, p. 9) pointed to the existence of a serious 
incongruence. ‘Itis difficult to see”, argues Andreski, “how an 
earnest belief that one’s fate is determined by something absolutely 
beyond one’s control could stimulate anybody to exert himself. 
Fatalism (that is to say, belief in predestination) is generally consi- 
dered to be one of the greatest obstacles to economic development 
of the oriental lands- an attitude which saps entrepreneurial ener- 
gies as well as the spirit of workmanship, What seems to have 
happened is that Protestantists look as little to heart the doctrine 
of predestination as they did the old injunctions to expose the 
other cheek to an assailant”. One conclusion that could be drawn 
from this incongruence is that the doctrine of predestination cons 
tituted a neutral influence while the other attributes of ascetic 
Protestantism promoted the growth of the capitalistic spirit This, 
exposes another loop hole in Weber’s conceptualisation, that is, 
he treated his concepts as facts, to use Durkheims phrase, without 
bothering, first, to empirically test them. This epiphenomental 
character of predestination would mililate against the internal 
consistency or functional interdependence of the attributes of the 
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Calvinist ethic which he ideal-typically posited as a systemic 
concept 


As for the argument from causal precedence, the twin alterna- 
tive proposal that the capitalistic spirit was the product of capital- 
ism itself, and this spirit was present even before the Calvinist 
ethic took the form depicted by Weber becomes of serious concern 
here. Writings of such critics as Robertson (1933), Birnhaum 
(1964, pp. 328-36), and Sinha (1969, pp. 14-21) demonstrate with 
equal strength that original calvinisim was a product of an inner 
religious dialertic so that it did have tendencies favourable to 
capitalism, and that these were encouraged and ‘accommodated’ 
by the economic, political, legal and ideological developments in 
the historical situation which also harmonised with the capitalistic 
spirit. Thus presented and well supported by facts and arguments 
the alternative ‘accommodation’ proposal refutes the thesis except 
in the version as derived from the theory of congruence which 
deprives it from the status of being a thesis of causal significance. 
Indeed, this conclusion seems inevitable in so far as the causal 
factors are kept on the ‘materialistic’ or structuralist side. 


The Weber advocates, however, would maintain (or rather 
demonstrate) that the intention of the author in his thesis is not to 
negate but supplement the truth content of the alternative propo- 
sal. It may be that he would accept the truth contained in the 
alternative explanation of the genesis of the calvinist ethic and 
spirit of capitalism and yet propo.e his thesis keeping the causal 
factors on the ideal-side of the formulation. Put together the two 
proposals prove a circular causation or at least the interactional 
or functional relationship between the variables in question. They 
do not cancel or contradict each other. So any attempt to refute 
Weber’s thesis from the viewpoint of alternative proposal does not 
hit the mark. So far so good. 


Weber however does not stop at that. He assigned to Calvi- 
nist ethic the place of a prime mover of the capitalistic spirit as a 
precondition of its origin. But the eco. ethic ofa religion, accord- 
ing to Weber himself, is not determined by religion alone. | The 
religious factor is only one among many factors physical, political, 
economic, psychological, etc. Given this concept of economic ethic 
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a case can be made that both Calvinist ethic and spirit of Capitalism 
could be creations of the some set of socio-economic and historical 
conditions in which they accommodated each other. In no case, 
however, could it be proved that the capitalistic ethic was produc. 
ed by economic ethic of Calvinism alone. As for the primacy of 
the Calvinist factor, Webers analysis does not prove it even tenta- 
tively. Also, it is not made clear by the thesis as to how large a 
part of the total explanation of capitalism is contributed by the 
Protestant ethic. 

On the whole, then, if we bearin mind that Weber regarded 
Calvinist ethic as one factor, among all others, which addeda 
peculiarly religious and ascetic discipline that could be made into 
a stimulus and not the cause, for the development of capitalism, 
we can accept his thesis as valid. But then, it was not the mean- 
ing of the thesis purported by its author sufficient to bestow on 
it the status af a thesis, 
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Before we discuss the objective of sport, it is very much necer 
sary to understand what is sport? The word sport derives is 
root meaning from ‘‘disport’’ meaning to divert oneself (Puckle 
Muskau, 1828), It carried the original implication of peopl 
diverting their attention from the rigorous pressure of daily life b 
participating in the mirthful and frolic-some physical activity, 
Sport has been referred to as one of the most influential move 
ments of peace. According to Morton (1963) analysis of a natio: 
at play reveals the stuff of its social fabric and value system, ant 
tells us much about other facets of political and economic life 
particularly in modern industrial society. Cozens and Stump 
(1953) state that sports and games provide a touch stone for under 
standing how people live, work and think, and may also serve# 
a barometer of a Nation’s progress in civilization. 


Sport is regarded as a form of play. Then what is play’ 
Play is self-desired activity for its own sake, i.e., for the fun o 
it. The person plays because he enjoys playing. This play- acti 
vity is instinctive in all species. The human child instinctivell 
loves grasping with his fingers, crawling on his hands and knee 
making pencil marks on paper, or playing with mud. He does i 
this because he enjoys doing so. And any checking of him, becaus 
he might dirty his ctothes in the process, is resented by him. Iti 
through these self desired activities that the child or any your 
animal learns control over the body and knowledge about what! 


i 
j 
| 
| 
f 


around him. In the words of Frederick Foebel, “Play is the outi 
ward expression of inner life. It is through play the child come 
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to know physical qualities of the objects around him, their 
motion, action and reaction upon each other and the relation of 
these phenomena to himself.” It can also be said that “Play 
ety to the child is growth,” 


Soe octet 


The question : If play is such an instinctively desired activity 
| and has such beneficial consequences, must a child be allowed full 
freedom in play ? Should a child be allowed to play with what- 
ever he pleases, like a box of matches, or playing in a busy street. 
Obviously some kind of control is necessary. The indulgence of 
the play urge has to be limited and properly channelized. This 
has to be checked or directed when it is likely to hurt the child or 

— anyone else, or damage anything. 


acey The play activity however much enjoyable to one has, at times 
| to be curbed, in the social interest. The question is how to make 
skle it enjoyable for all? Obviously, it can be enjoyable for all, if 
| there isa controlling of the free-doing of what each one likes to 


A do, and of the manner in which he does. In other words the play 
vity, has to have some values, and a referee to see that the rules are 
ove. Observed. And when rules and referees come into control part of 
tiop the free-doing of the play-urge, it is here that play becomes 
ani sport. 
life To what purpose are the rules made and referees appointed ? 
mP Not merely to control the urge to free-activity or of the play-spirit, 
pe but to guide the play that it is enjoyable by all. Fowl or danger- 
Ke 4 ous play curtails the enjoyment of the other players, so does 
| cheating in play, or wining by deceiving the referee. So itis not 
lay: sport. 
n 0 . . 
acti Following an early examination of the concept ‘Cheating in 


ivel Sport? by Luschen (1976). A few researchers like Heinila (1980, 
nees Jones and Pooley (1984) and Smith (1978) have taken the gauntlet 
sal tOresearch into this problem. Brief reportorial articles have 
aus appeared in recent years in newspapers like the Globe and Mail in 
Canada and the New York Times in the U.S., and News weak in 
1980 reported that, “In the relentless pursuit of victory, cheating 
has become the name of the game.” The chronicle of higher educa- 
tion and sports illustrated have addressed a variety of moral issues 
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wnat 


in sport, including the incidents of cheating seen especially in inter. 
scholastic and professional sport. 


Sport may be defined as an enjoyable pursuit, or play directe; 
to the social purpose of equal enjoyment by all the players. Iti 
a freely desired activity yet part of freedom is surrendered in the 
common or social interests. 

From this it follows, that sport ceases to be sport when ther 
is no freedom init. When people are compelled to play, however 
so much good it may be for their health, yet it is sport no longer, 

Also when the restriction of rules is so much that a playa 
cannot at all do as he likes, then it ceases to be sport, it become 
drill and dull. Too much control stops all freedom and therefor 
all enjoyment. 
| This was part of the reason, that the old stick rule at hocke) 

was abolished. The referee’s whistle stopped the game so manj 
times that it was not enjoyable. 


H OTHER PURPOSES 
PHYSICAL FITNESS : 


| Though sport is primarily for enjoyment of the players, other 
purpose have also come in. 
| It was discovered that sport made people healthy and vigo 
rous. So in addition to the pleasure in it, sport came to b 
desired by the players for the sake .of physical health aní 
strength. | 
A little Jater, perhaps, the group, or clan, or tribe found thal 
physically fit players were the right type of persons for invadint 
neighbouring groups, or for defending against them. So spore 
came to be desired for this group purpose. This is well-seen ith 
the case of Ancient Sparta in Greece. The Spartans were rath 
puritans and did not care much for enjoyable activities, yet the) 
encouraged sports because of this value in defence and offence. 


DISTINCTION : i 


From the individual’s point of view, in addition to enjoymetl, 
and health, sport provided another purpose too-that of distinction 
For instance, the winner in the Ancient, inter-state, Olymp“ 
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Games, came to be regarded as a great hero and much honour was 
done to him. On return to his home-state, the usual city- 
not considered good enough for him, and the city well was 
broken to give him a special entrance. 


gate was 
specially 


The modern olympic games too provide the winner with an 
international arena in which to distinguish himself, 
NATIONAL HONOUR : 

But something more has come too. Distinction of International 
games has come to be taken as a national honour. So the athlete 
is now asked to strive not only for personal distinction but also 
for national glory. 


REWARDS : 

Alongwith the incentive to personal distinction, has crept in 
another motive too— the motive of reward in money or in other 
material forms. This is the case particularly in professional 
sport. Professional players at football may get so much per 
goal scored in addition to their regular salaries. This view was 
expressed by hundreds of athletes and officials whom the author 
interviewed during the 1982 Asian and 1984 Olympic Games. 

Without discussing the merits and faults of amateurism versus 
professionalism, jt may be noticed that such rewards offer great 
temptation to score by hook or by crock. 

CHARACTER BUILDING : 

In the neariny 21st Century still another purpose has been 
joined on to sport. Educationists have discovered that not only 
is sport enjoyable, health giving and glory bringing, but also 
character building. This view was also maintained by the athletes 
whom author interviewed during the 1982 Asian and 1984 Los 
Olympic Games. bd 
YOUNG AGE : R 

It has also been found that human beings can be trained best 
in the essentials of character when they are young- : 

At the back of this is the fundamental principle of education 
that a child learns best through pleasurable activities. 

The explanation of this is simple. A child is prompted by 
his interest and interest is imparted by the pleasure, and this 
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pleasure comes through activity which is desired by him. Play is 
such an activity which is desired by the very nature of the child. 


And, as a sugar-coated pill is easily swallowed, so is any 
instruction coated over by play. So when the child is engaged in 
play he is much more amenable to the restrictions of rules of fair 
play. The new motto in education is, ‘through their play, ye 
shall Jead them’. 

SOCIOABILITY : 

Sports helps an individual in still another way. There is in 
all of us the desire of socioability and the urge to belong. Coming | 
to play together is a sign of socioability and this socioability is 
established by becoming a member of a team with close relations. 
The other team, no doubt presents itself as the opposition to be 
defeated, yet the spirit of sportsmanship links both teams. The 
‘game has to be played in a sportsmanly spirit, so that it is 

enjoyable to all, if it is not so played then the players have not 

been true to the spirit and have reduced themselves in moral 
stature. 


Pa ane NPS a 


INTERNATIONAL PARTICIPATION : 


Sportsmanship attracts much greater notice in international 
games, for there are present not only supporters of the two teams 
but many besides. The supporters of each team may have the 
perverse pleasure when the opposite players are hit and injured, 
but the neutral spectators and the sportsmen present will surely | 
condemn wanton rough play and mean actions. The expected 
glory from winning gets tarnished. Played properly sport brings 
about a sense of brotherhood which the world badly needs today. 


CONFIDENCE : i 


There is ‘One other very important contribution that sport | 
makes. It leads to the development of confidence that an indivi- | 
dual should have in himself. | 

There is in everyone an urge to distinction and if this distinc- i 

5 a 5 ` n 5 i 
tion is achieved, it gives a sense of confidence. The person feels | 
that he is someone of worth. i f 

Now, not many can distinguish themselves in the intellectual 

sphere of life. Sport, on the other hand, with its many varieties 
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offers innumerable avenues of achievement, 


j À Thus sport helps to 
bring about a consciousness of being of some 


worth. 
Thus many other purposes have come to be connected with 
sport, in addition to the delight of enjoyment of activity itself. 


SOCIETY : 


Indeed, it is but right that any activity must be many purpos- 


ed and that no activity shall be merely an end in itself. For man 
lives in society, in the midst of others and cannot be allowed to be 
propelled by his own perspnal wishes only, Gupta (1959). 

Even the physical 


health of a man is the concern of society, 
for a healthy man is a 


more useful and valuable citizen. At the 


least he saves society the money needed for hospitals, doctors, 
nurses and medicines, 


BETTER CITIZENS : 


Sport is thus a concern of society or of the state for it produ- 
ces better citizens. 


Sport is not only the direct concern of society, but also of 
the individual himself, not only because it gives him personal 
pleasure but because it makes him a better citizen. 


And within our limits, we would like to be better citizens than 
Persons driven by their pleasure only. And further, man is not 


only a physical being, he has also mental and social or moral 
aspect too. 


COMPLETE PERSONALITY : 


How does sport help him to be a completer personality ? Every 
One from the earliest age has to meet a challenge. The child has 


the challenge to move through crawling, to stand up, to walk and 
so on. 


These challenges are, no doubt, not consciously perceived A 
be challenges in the early stages But soon enough they presen 
themselves consciously. Man wants to achieve somethiug or a 
ther, whether greater muscles or better thinking or greater o 
ness. Sport presents him challenges and trains him to P 
challenges. These challenges may be mostly on the phy 
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Jevel—to run faster, to jump higher or further, or to throw greater  \ 
distances, or to play more cleverly. 

Yet when a player discovers that he cannot achieve physical Ít 
excellence without strenuous and regular practice. This demands, tl 


regularity, grit, patience and determination, a subduing of the 

urge to mere enjoyment by the urge to achievement. And these tc 
| are moral virtues which lead to self-discipline. And a self-discip- 
lined one, who is moved by his impulses mostly. 

So sport develops in a man the capacity to face problems with R 
boldness and determination. 


This is not all. 


TEAM-SPIRIT : 

Sport also requires an equal regard to the enjoyment of others. 
alongwith his own. If this is forgotten then the play leads to SP 
selfish display, or to foul play. A player must have team-spirit 
and clean game. d 


So a regard for the bodies and feelings of others come in. A 
good player is a sportsman, or a moral person, who takes into 
account the feelings of others, who apologises even for the unin: 
tentional hurt he may have caused, who plays a clean game. 


Then a player has to develop his intelligence also. He has to 
watch his team follows and his opponents, and make his move 
ments accordingly. This requires intelligence and observation. 


Unfortunately, there has come in a new practice, especially) 
in some games. It is the coach standing at the side-lines who 
gives directions and saves the players from ‘thinking for them 
selves. i 

It is for this reason that the practice of having reserves, who, 
can be substituted at intervals, is not a good one, for, each reservi 
gets an extra dose of coaching, in what to do and how to do 
The players are turned into automations, mere mechanical pe" 
formers. | 

To sum up : Sport can be a'means of developing body, mind) 
and spirit or morals and in imparting the sense of unity and | and 
worth. i 
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VICTORY-AIM : 


Another important question : If Sport can do all this why is 
it that some of our players are not real sportsmen, and why is it 
that a good player is not always a more upstanding citizen ? 

The answer is that so far-especially in India-we hay 
to correlate the practice on the sports-field with the practice on the 
field of life. So far we have devoted our effort merely to success 
on the play-ground. Victory has been the only aim. 


e not tried 


REAL PURPOSE OF SPORT : 


From the national point of view the purpose of sport is to 
train a person to be a worthy citizen, physically fit, mentally alert 
and morally responsible. 


How is this to be achieved for this is the real purpose of 
sport? The answer to this is mostly upto our homes. But as 
homes are what they are, with most mothers illiterate (women 
literacy rate 24 per cent) and most fathers tired at the end of the 
day, the burden must shift on to the feachers. 


There are good reasons for this. 


(1) The child comes to the school at an age when he is im- 
pressionable and more amenable to direction. 


(2) It is at the school that the child comes into close contact 
with others than of his family, so this is the right age for 
his induction into social-living. 

(3) The school deals with the mind of the student and mind 
is the predominant factor over body and morals. So the 
school is the region for the completer education of a 
child. 

(4) It is at the school that the student is inducted into sport 
and other free and enjoyable activities. And it is while 
engaged in such activities that the child can be trained 
to develop his body, mind and social spirit, together. Ta 
development of the three can be made concurrent an 
harmonised. 


This means that physical development is coupled to the mental 


I and moral development. The person becomes an integrated per- 
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sonality. As such an integrated personality carries his threefold ] 
development into the sphere of life. The difference between hiy 
conduct on the field of play and on the field of life is remove 
and he is a sportsman throughout. A sportsman is a worthy 
citizen, 


These are the purposes of education in its right sense and 
these can be successfully achieved through the medium of sport. 


a. ee ey 


The task of using sport for the right purpose is thus upto the 
teachers and they must take it up. Otherwise the failure of man. 
kind will be due to the failure of the teachers. Teachers must not 
encourage only the gifted ones— but-all. Pooley (1984). 

In the end I quote the oath that the youngmen of Ancient 
Athens took. S 
“We will never bring disgrace to our city by any act of dis- 
honesty or cowardice, nor ever desert our suffering comrades in 

ranks.” 


“We will fight for the ideals and sacred things of the city, 
both alone and with many ; we will revere and obey the city laws 
and do our best to incite a like respect and reverence in these 
above us who are prone to annul or set them at naught; we will 
strive unceasingly to quicken the public’s sense of civic duty.” 


“Thus in all these ways we will transmit this city not les 
but greater, better and more beautiful than it was transmitted to 
us.” To produce such worthy citizens is the 1ea] purpose of sport.| 
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ABSTRACT 


Content analysis procedures conducted on Taymour’s antho- 
logy of Egyptian Colloquial Proverbs resulted in ten themes which 
accounted for 11% of all the proverbs in the text. In descending 
rank order, these themes were : women, faie and luck, self-reliance 
and work, family and tribe, pretense and appearance, death, greed 
and contentment, patience and short temper, poverty and riches, 
optimism and pessimism. These themes were viewed as cross- 
culturally shared in common throughout the Arab world rather 
than being exclusively Egyptian themes. Furthermore, as a genre 
of common sense some are shared by English and French cultures. 
Characterestic Egyptian proverbs, however, are identifiable in 
language, style, and imagery. Some of these proverbs were trans- 
lated and commented upon. 


f INTRODUCTION 


Lonergan (1958) contends that proverbs are generalizations 
proposed by common sense, and communicating insight. Hulme 
(1902), Burkhardt (1972), Elwell-Sutton (1954), and Taylor (1962) 
depict proverbs as folk wisdom handed down from generation to 
generation by word of mouth. Proverbs are found in both sacred 
and secular texts suggesting a primordial social function of gene- 
rating common sense ready to hand hints on the conduct of life, 
and warnings for the pitfalls of the human condition. 


Taylor (1962) maintains that proverbs are derived from three 
sources : Some serve as apothegms and platitudes elevated to pro- 
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verbial dignity, others arise from the symbolic or metaphoric use 
of an incident, and still others imitate already existing proverbs 
from other cultures. 
existence to the condensation of a story or a fable. Thus, the 
study of proverbs requires a combination of hermeneutic proce- 
dures such as those applied by Ricocur (1970), as well as content 
analysis procedures. The present investigation does that on 
an anthology of modern Egyptian proverbs which, arranged alpha- 
betically and annotated by the author, was first published in 1949, 
refined and added to in two subsequent editions. The third and 
final edition was published in 1970, and served as the basis for the 


current study. 


Proverbs of every culture. points out de Caro (1973) constitute 
a large pool of structured, verbalized values, and ethics-oriented 
judgments which are mentally shared by virtually everyone in the 
culture. It is an oral encyclopaedia, and an art form of folk 
wisdom, surviving in anthologies, and in published materials such 
as newspaper and magazine postscripts, adages, familiar quota: 
tions, and “famous last words”, Rhetoric and cartoons make 
use of this genre, thereby helping to perpetuate an archaic att 
form of speech. de Caro (1978) contends that while modern man 
does not necessarily become an active user of proverbs in speech, 
he continues through life as a passive bearer of a great stock of 
proverbial lore. If that were not the case, psychological tests using 
proverbs could not have been devised to assess personality, and 
adherence to conventional mores. 


Proverbs are identifiable from both common speech and fat 
tual statements. Hulme (1902) identified these characterestics of 
proverbs in general : simplicity, plainness, common usage, figurs 
tiveness, and an archaic truth value. As a shared figure of speech 
or metaphor, a proverb is distinguishable from ordinary speech by 
all of the above characterestics. The archaic truth value, in parti 
cular, distinguishes a proverb from a scientific conclusion Of ®! 
factual statement. Although all claims for truth stem from expeti’ 
ence, proverbs derive their truth from speech and thereby remait 
an art form, while scientific or factual statements derive their truth 
from text, and are subject to the rules of identity and contradit 
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the tations. Proverbs do not lose their vadio AOA te 

J ounter- 
Ce- factuals, factual statements do. Proverbs are approximations and 
ent pzrables which represent epistemic correlations, while factual 
on statements make inferences and Predictions which must hold in 
ha- every instance or not hold at all. Ricoeur (1970) points these 
49, crucial differences out in his study of Freud where the speech of 
ind the analysand becomes a subject of both content analysis and 
the  hermencutric On account of these differences between proverbs 


and facts, the methodology adopted in this study combines an 


atheoretical content analysis procedure along with a subsequent 


ule hermencutics which is elaborated throughout the discussion of 
ted results, The ten themes were derived by content analysis which is 
the free from pre-suppositions, and which is totally dependent on the 
olk rigor of quantitative constraints of frequency, reliability or ratings; 
ach and statistical significance, Subsequent reflection on these 
tai themes, and on the text as a whole, provided the sole context for 


ake discussion and interpretation of the results. The raters did not 
art choose to prove or disprove any of the existing conclusions made 
1an about the Egyptian character or personality. 


ch, 

of METHOD AND RESULTS 

ing : : ; KEE 
a Two investigators whose native language was Arabic, one 


Egyptian, and the other Syrian, read Taymour’s (1970) text en- 

titled : Colloquial Egyptian Proverbs, or Al-Amthal al-Ammiyyah, 
‘ac once in order to get a sense for the overall range of themes prevalent 
ol in the text. Since there were 3188 proverbs to contend with, it was 
1a decided to conduct a pilot study on the first 200 proverbs which 
ch; were sorted out independently. Results showed a total of 58 themes, 
by with ten clusters receiving the highest number of ratings, and 38 
rti) receiving one rating each, and covering sundry and unrelated the- 
rs! mes. The ten clusters covered 162 proverbs, and these were designa- 
tt ted as the ten themes reported in Table 1. In place of an operatio- 
ait nal definition for each theme, the raters selected ten proverbs to 
uth Serve as prototypes for the ten themes. An English ee of 
| these ten proverbs is reported in Table 2. The raters process to 
Sort out 3188 proverbs independently using the ten prototypes as 
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templates or examples for exercising their judgments in rating. 
each proverb in the text. Results showed that both raters identi. 
fied a total of 1045 proverbs, about one third of the text, as fitting 
exclusively into one and not the other themes. If a proverb fel 
into more than one theme it was decided to place it in one orth Æ 
other, by susequent consensus between the raters. Since some of 
the proverbs identified by one rater in one theme was not necessa. 
rily the same as the other rater, there was subsequent debate be. 
tween the two raters which achieved consensus in many cases, 
But, in order to maintain the rigor of a blind content analysis, 
only those proverbs which were independently agreed upon by the 

. two raters were included for the subsequent test of reliability. A 

, total of 353 proverbs, or about 11% of all the proverbs, were con __ 
ceptualized as fitting into a contingency table of phi coefficents 
with tables for observed and expected frequencies. Results are 
reported in Table 3 which indicates that the correlations between 
the two raters were in fact statistically significant. In descending 
rank order, the number of proverbs in each theme is placed in 
parantheses : Women (85), Fate and Luck (61), Self-reliance and 
work (36), Family and Tribe (35), Pretense and Appearance (33), 3 
Death (30), Greed and Cotentment (26), Pretense and Shor 
Temper (25), Poverty and Riches (13), and Optimism ani 
Pessimism (9). 


RA 


DISCUSSION So 


Ten themes, covering 353 proverbs, or about 11% of the text, 
do not provide as coherent a profile of the Egyptian character and 
personality as they do of the Arab culture in general. Thetti _ 
most frequent themes in Egyptian proverbs are also to be foundit 5 
Persian proverbs as shown by Elwell-Sutton (1954), in Moroccat 
proverbs as is evident from a reading of Westermark (1930), and 6 
in Lebanese proverbs as collected by Frayha (1953). 
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i TABLE 1 
nti Content Analysis of the First 200 Proverbs in Taymour 
ing 
SEES c O 
fell 
the Rank Theme f Serial Number of Proverbs 
> of 


a ae 
he 1 Self-reliance & work 14 24, 39, 52, 66, 73, 74, 86, 102, 


ses, 105, 109, 113, 148, 161, 162. 
a Resoluteness 7 4, 16, 19, 21, 24, 37, 44. 
the Propriety & impropriety 10 3, 6, 34, 49, 64, 76, 90, 92, 
A 97, 160. 
on Balance 2350 
nts 2 Fate and Luck “16 23, 30, 31, 33, 63, 65, 68, 83, 
are 94, 111, 127, 129, 130, 156, 
een 176. 
ing Justice & injustice 2 67, 186. 
‘in Irony 7 29, 35, 121, 136, 140, 141, 170. 
and The absurd 4 72, 144, 167, 168. 
3), 3 Pretense & appearance 19 4,5, 18, 37,47, 48, 57, 61, 79, 
ort 81, 99, 106, 122, 124, 128, 
und 159, 166, 169, 173. 
Generosity & frugality 7 69, 80, 87, 131, 138, 163, 164. 
Cold & impersonal 2 1415: 
E 4 Family & tribe 13 1,20, 27, 28, 42, 43, 46, 85, 
Xt, 89, 90, 123, 155, 157. 
nd Affiliation 12 59, 60, 62, 107, 118, 125, 
ten 133, 146, 151, 154, 165, 189. 
jit 5 Patience & temper 12 13, 50, 61, 82, 96, 119, 129, 
sat 130, 134, 135, 137, 75. 


ae 
nd 6 Optimism & pessimism 6 44, 47, 49, 59, 62, 132. 


Good and evil 2 97, 141. 
7 Death 6 2, 11, 40, 78, 142, 197. 
Greed & contentment 5 36, 45, 144, 198, 199. 
9 Poverty & riches 1 136. 
l0 Women 3 38, 83, 190, 


n 
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TABLE 2 


Ten Themes in Proverbs and Ten Prototypes in Taymour 


ee a) ae 
Theme f Prototype Serig) 
Women 85 The poorest of men can enrich \ 
a woman 195 
Fate and Luck 61 One day it’s honey, the next E 
onions 3184 
: = aa 
Self-reliance & Work 36 There can be no butter without 
churning i) 5 
Family and Tribe 35 My brother and I are against RO 
my cousin, my cousin and Í F 
are against a stranger. | 
Pretense & Appeara- P: 
nce 33 A mosquito pretending to be | 
a buffalo YS) a 
3 E D 
Death 30 God made us equal only in | 
death 129% — 
Greed & Contentment 26 According to the length of G 
your blanket, you may stretch | — 
your legs. 1933) 
| Pa 
Patience and Temper 25 If you wish to eat honey you | Te 
must patiently take the sting — 
of bees, 418i 
L Po 
Poverty and Riches 13 Poverty has a foul odour mE 
be 
Optimism and -Op 
Pessim’sm 9 Bad news travel fast. 1124) — 
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TABLE 3 


Phi Coefficients For Two Independent R 


atings 
of Taymout? 


s Egyptian Proverbs 


— 
il Theme Ist Rater 2nd Rater Phi P 
EO r l Se 
i. Women 85/90 85/160 .48 <.001 
i Fate and Luck 61/158 61/96 46 <.001 
me) a 
33) Self-reliance and Work 36/64 36/73 .62 <.001 
Family and Tribe 35/104 35/48 -48 <.001 
55] =n 
Pretense and Appearance 33/132 33/74 ll}. < .01 
55 oe 
= Death 30/51 30/38 52 <.001 
Le 
i Greed and Contentment 26/48 26/43 44 <.001 
35. ` 
— Patience and Short 
| Temper 25/52 25/38 43 <.001 
is = z 
— Poverty and Riches 13/13 13/13 -99 <0 
15} 
A 
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Of course a reading of Persian, Moroccan, and Lebane 
proverbs is not sufficient to confirm or disconfirm this hypothesis 
of a commonality in all Arabic proverbs, and a further quantita. , 
tive analysis of all four texts may be necessary to achieve that? 
goal. But if Lonergan’s (1958) claim that proverbs belong to an ? 
oral tradition of common sense, and if the oral tradition is equi. 
vocal rather than univocal, such an investigation would be, 
unnecessary. There are cross-cultural differences, none the less,’ 
but these seem to be in style and choice of imagery or figures of 
speech, rather than in content or themes. One investigator might 
wonder why the theme of “Women” ranked highest in Egyptian 
proverbs, but a second reflection on proverbs cited in a totally, 
different source, namely: The Book of Proverbs in the Bible 
would find the same theme ranking highest. The Quran has a 


whole chapter on “Women”. 

Cross-cultural comparisons with English and French proveri 
have not been attempted in this study, but at the risk of engaging! 
in caveat a few similarities cannot escape one’s notice. Proverb No, 
248 could have come from any culture familier with glass : “People| 
whose houses are made of glass should not throw stones.” The! 
English proverb : “One thing at a time,” has its equivalent ini 
proverb No. 16: “Two threads will not go into the hole of a needle,” 
and the familiar proverb : ‘“‘Death is the great leveller,” has its 
counterpart in proverb No. 1299 : “God did not make us equal say¢! 
in death.” Similar comparisons can be made with French) 
proverbs where the proverb : “P homme propose, et Dieu dis! 
pose,” has its equivalent in Fegyptian proverb No. 23 which states.) 
“Son of Adam ponders, while God designs.” Several addition#!| t 
analogies could be drawn cross-culturally, and would perhaps tej t 
more fruitful than seeking differences and diversities. I 


It is not remarkable that the two raters have achieved statist t 
cal significance in their s rting of proverbs into ten themes. It! 
noteworthy, however, that they disagreed as much as they did 0! 
several proverbs. Only 353 of 1045 were agreed upon from th} e 
first reading of these proverbs. Such disagreements allude to tht I 
equivocality of proverbs suggested by the hermeneutics of Ricoet! li 


(1970). A metaphor explodes meaning in accordance with contei! E t 
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G ; 

i and one investigator may be attracted by one context, while the 

ita second is attracted By another. “Two threads will not go into 

hat? the hole ofa needle, * can mean “one thing at a time” as mention- 
and ed earlier, but it can also mean that rivalry and opposition will i 
ui! get us nowhere Such equivocality is inherent in proverbs as Í 


b incomplete insights into a complex human condition. But, this 
is only one pole of the hermeneutic analysis. The other is clearly 
demonstrated by the statistical significance in Table 3. 


of ; There is 
ht a kernel of truth in proverbs, Taters can agree on the meaning of 
ia a proverb, and even a foreigner would understand a proverb once 
ally it is translated into his language. The archaic truth of proverbs 
ible is inherently social and intersubjective. 

a Taymour’s proverbs were collected over a long period of time 
as a reader of the introduction to the text would surmise. There 

} are references to both, classic anthologists in Arab history such as 
rb Al-Midani, and Al-Absheehy, but there are also references to 
zing | colloquial Egyptian proverbs which Taymour painstakingly collec- 
No, | ted over a long period of time. Selectivity factors in the personality 
ple and character of the author may have favored some proverbs 
The! over others, and it is not possible to talk of the text as a true 
in representation of current Egyptian character. There may be a 
le,” Selectivity in favor of colloquial over classic proverbs, and the 
itsi author seems to be well aware of that because he tries to apologize 
ave for the “vulgar” language of the colloquial, and renders it into 


nch} good form in subsequent footnotes. 


dis Both in terms of content and style of proverbs cited in 
D Taymour there is a preponderance of imagery related to the soil, 
nal! the farm, the household with its bare necessities, the livestock, and 


be the extended family, Themes of “‘luck and fate,” “poverty i 
| riches,” “greed and contentment,’ “family and tribe, 

“patience and short temper,” “death”, and so on are of concern 
to every culture, and more so for a rural society. Absent from 
these proverbs are themes of honor, pride, courage, and valour 


wt Which typified those early Arab poets of the seven epics 7 
a “muallakat”. In place of romantic themes of chivalry in war an 
th 


a ande 
Peace there are the mundane and realistic themes of pen 
living : friendship, neighbors, rancor, misfortune, pe poe 
Unge of cynicism. The latter are found in a series Of Cons 
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proverbs centered around an Arab mythological figure, Goha, Who t 
uses trickery and jest to achieve unscrupulous ends. These are Pro, i 
verbs with the following serial numbers: 950, 951, 1389, 216i, a 
2162, 2169, 2193, 2194, 2195, 2196, 2197, 2198, 2199, 2200, 2465, | 

2984, 3173. y 


The farmer, or “fellah”, is depicted as a well-meaning, by 
plain and servile person who is unable to improve his lot, or moye | 
with the tide of progress. These proverbs reflect preoccupation’ 
of the Egyptians, particularly at the time of the monarchiesqf € 
Fuad and Farouk. This period in Egypt’s history followed long) P 


centuries of Turkish misrule which took its toll on the farme, P 
Several proverbs refer to the Turks as oppressive and disdalinful, n 
The depth of servility, as shown by these proverbs, lies in tryin) ™ 
to placate an intransigent ruler. Proverb No. 106 states : “When | $ 
the monkey reigns, dance beforehim”. i 2 


A few proverbs poke mild fun on minorities of Christian fi 
and Jews. There are 14 such proverbs, and they are: 71, 179, m 
323, 421, 601, 870, 981, 2212, 1432, 1462, 1497, 1498, 1558, and | sl 
2546. These proverbs merely expose the whimsical aspect in the) th 
behavior described without condemnation. For instance, proverb! Ci 
No. 2212 states : “A Copt without cunning is like a tree without) t} 


\ 


fruit,” and proverb No. 71 states: “They needed the help of a) €v 


Jew, but he excused himself by saying that it was his Sabbath”. | Pi 
| 
More caustic are the proverbs dealing with the handicapped: | ; 
particularly the one-eyed person. The Arabic word, “Al-awat,”} 
means one-eyed in a pejorative sense. Proverbs here express | 
abhorrence at the sight of a one-eyed person. The sight of al-awat | lo 
is viewed as a bad omen as in proverb No 171: “If the one-eyed) w] 
ascends into heaven, he will spoil it”. Similar castigations ar ta 
expressed on the lame, the leper, the ugly, and the mute. It} a 
addition to condoning servility, these proverbs may also be viewed ar 
as an admonition to be patient and resilient before such mishaps oj 


of nature. Instead of urging the handicapped to fight for thet 4, 
rights for equal treatment with others these proverbs tend to peri ya 
petuate the prejudice, and at the same reduce it to absurdity? 
With such an equivocality, any censure would have to come fron | th 
within a person rather than by law. The handicapped are n0!) 
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Content Analysis of Egyptian Proverbs II 
treated in this manner at the Present time, but it would be o 
interest to test this assumption empirically. If it is correct to 
assume that these proverbs belong to the first two or three decades 
of this century it is possible that they echo a pre-literate society 
with limited access to medical and hygienic treatment where the 
handicapped represented a liability requiring patience and endura- 
nce of hardships. 


Finally, the contradictions found in Proverbs express the same 
equivocality which gives it its Strength and endurance, 


5 Some 
proverbs extoll bounty and riches, 


While others do the same for 
poverty and want. Minorities are placated and accepted while 
handicapped are condemned and rejected. Friendship is praised 
in “You cannot applaud with one hand,” and it is regretted in: 
“A wise enemy is better than a foolish friend”. Such contradic- 
tions in a text of factual statements would render them obsolete 
over time, but with proverbs they merely sound like scintillating 
figures of speech. Perhaps there is something to the distinction 
made by Ricoeur (1970) between text and speech where the inter- 
subjectivity of meaning becomes more characterestic of the latter 
than the former. Are proverbs obsolete ina modern, technologi- 
cal society? Perhaps de Caro (1978) gave a partial answer to 
that question when he suggested that while we do not necessarily 
ever become active users of proverbs, we continue through life as 
Passive bearers of a great stock of knowledge such as those of 
proverbial lore. 


SUMMARY 


Content analysis procedures conducted on Taymour’s antho- 
logy of 3188 Egyptian Colloquial proverbs resulted in ten themes 
Which accounted for 11% of the proverbs in the text.’ In descending 
rank order, these themes were : women, fate and luck, self-reliance 
and work, family and tribe, pretense and appearance, death, greed 
and con entment, patience and short temper, poverty and riches, 
Optimism and pessimism. These themes were viewed as ie 
turally shared in common throughout the Arab world with ie 
Variations, rather than being exclusively Egyptian themes. ee 
More, as a genre of courmon sense, it was suggested ee n 
these proverbs wer e also shared by other western cultures suc 
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English and French. Characteristic Egyptian proverbs, howey 
are identifiable in language, style, and imagery. Some of the! 
characteristic proverbs were translated and commented upon, 
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Organicism as a Social Philosophy 


ARCHIE J. BAHM 
University of New Mexico 


Organicism is a philosophy emphasizing multilevel inter- 
dependent causal processes dialectically creating novelties initiating 
and terminating intricately complex stabilities. Organicism as a 
social philosophy observes such emphases exemplified in society, 
i.e., in interrelations between associating persons, between per- 
sons and their groups, and between groups, and also between the 
various kinds of functions performed by persons through groups. 


Organicism, as intended here, originated from earlier social 
philosophies, especially that of Charles Horton Cooley whose idea 
of “organic freedom” is incorporated in it. Its other origins 
include the emergentism of R.W. Sellars and ©. Lloyd Morgan, 
the aesthetics (concept of “organic unity”) of DeWitt H. Parker, 
the gestalt psychology of Wolfgang Kohler, the physiological 
organisms of biologists, the problem-solving pragmatism of John 
Dewey, with debts to Indian and Chinese philosophies and the 
critical history of philosophy Western and Asian. 


Some central ideas will be summarized ; (1) Persons as social 
products (2) Persons as social producers. (3) Comparisons 
With other social philosophies. 


PERSONS AS SOCIAL PRODUCTS 


Persons are products of multileveled historical causal pro- 
cesses (astronomical, geological, geographical, physical, chemical, 
lological, physiological, economic, political, cultural, etc.) main- 
taining stabilities with sufficiently limited ranges of variations to 
ee for and promoted enduring types of evolutionary novelties 
ene 1 what we call human civilization. Persons, once in 
nce, in turn causally influence, in smaller or larger ways, the 
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historial processes at many levels. Attention here is limited pri. 
marily to persons as social products and producers. 


Persons come into being gradually, first in processes produc. 
ing sperms and ova, then in uniting sperm and ovum, then cell- 
division, foetal development, parturition, nursing, infantile produc. 
tion, and then humanization through associative processes. Each 
person develops self-concepts by acting and observing reactions of 
others to it. It responds positively when others satisfy, negatively 
when they frustrate, its desires. Others provide it with desireable 
objects and activities, and examples of interesting behavior, | 
Children usually copy mothers and siblings as models, then father, | 
neighbor, postman, etc., models, and later heroes in stories. The | 
organization of a personality is molded by habituation of its roles 
in groups, and its feclings of identity with and opposition to per- | 
sons, groups and social roles. | 

t 


aee aea menemene a ag e a a 


Intimate groups, where face-to-face each person treats the 
others as whole persons, is concerned for their welfare, and expe- 
riences and expects a sharing of concern, are sources of feelings |, 
of loyalty, freedom and personal responsibility foundational to the s 
confidence and trust needed for cooperative efforts in group l 

c 
I 


endeavors. 


Associating involves a principle of reciprocity where each | 
person tends to treat others as they treat him. When helped by 
another, one often responds by helping the other. When harmed I 
by another, one often responds harmfully to the other. The prin- | e 
ciple works very inexactly, partly from inertia,.distractions, in- | v 
equalities in the participants, lack of opportunity, etc. Butit | t 


does work, especially in intimate groups. Itis the source of our | c 
ideas of retributive justice and, in spite of its great variability, | p 
remains a constant condition of conscious human interaction. T 
Persons normally grow through wider associations in larger a 
groups, both geographically (village, city, state, nation, mankind) 
and functionally (food producing and preparing, transportation, i 
marketing, banking, educating, protecting, manufacturing, enter- W 
taining, informing, etc.). In specialized groups, persons partici- 
pate with only parts of their personalities, experience partial 
association, and, as civilization becomes more complex, more f a 
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i impersonal association. The ideals of honesty, fairness and res- 
o $ pect generated in intimate groups normally are extended to the 
sl | larger and specialized groups. But conflicts of interests, which 
ic- | increase as one associates with more people in larger groups, also 
coe increase in ways producing frustrations generating doubts about 
of | both how much a person’s interests are identified with those of the 
ely | group and how reliably the principle of reziprocity operates as 
ble | association becomes more impersonal. 
or, | 
A | Growing interdependence which puts each person “in contact, 
he | directly or indirectly, with more people, together with seemingly 
jes unrestricted population growth in the world, makes the need 
aa | for extending the reliability of the principle of reciprocity of cru- 
_ cial importance. Conflicting interests increase as the ratios of 
|} personal needs to available resources become more imbalanced in 
the aworld already suffering from maldistribution and traditionally 
oe: established antipathies of exclusivistic groups (nations, religions, 
1g8 companies, races, and cultures), Multiplicities of problems (per- 
he sonal, national, and international) have contributed to a world 
up problematique which seems unmanageable, and which in turn 
contributes to demoraliziny attitudes affecting persons and 
ch | ations struggling with lesser problems. 
by Dangers in the world as a whole (threatening extinction of i 
ed mankind jn holocaust war, from pervasive pollution, and from ig 
in- | exhaustion of resources) constitute dangers to persons no matter s 
What their kinds or levels of groups may be. Inability of persons A 
to trust some competent global angency able and willing to be | 
concerned about their welfare eliminates reliable working of the E 
Principle of reciprocity between persons and the needed agency. i 
ee persons are becoming victims of international chaos 1 
nae nce of hope for security that come from feeling at home J 
tld co i 


Mmunity organized in ways assuring freedom from 
isasters and reasonable minimums of distributive 


threatening d 
Justice, 


PERSONS AS SOCIAL PRODUCERS 


aes Consist of persons. No persons, no groups. Diff- 
Inds of persons (children, aged, productive, scholarly, shy, 


4 eren 
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etc.) produce different kinds of groups. Each | 


of unity shared by all members. Sone 
and influential, both relatiye 


gregarious, lazy, 
group has some kind 
groups become stable, substantial, 
to their members, to other persons, | 

ng in groups, persons may, 


things in the world. By cooperati | 
increase their capacities for effective action, exemplified recently 


by placing men on the moon, exploding nuclear bombs, fighting 
world wars, and establishing manufacturing, banking. educating, 
and social security systems transforming ways of living in marve 


lous ways. 

People can, if they will, organize themselves into groups that 
will help them to eliminate the dangers threatening them, locally, 
nationally and globally. The possibility is evidenced by past! 
efforts establishing the League of Nations and the United Nations, 
Continuing distrust that benefits from existing political, economi! 
and cultural practices by those currently favored and whole will 
be endangered by a world government prevents effective coopera 
tion. Persons in nations having high standards of living, even whet 
willing that others should achieve the same standards, recognit 
that division of present wealth among billions in poverty would) 
result more in sharing poverty than in sharing wealth. Person 
idealizing democracy for themselves, and wishing it for all other 
refuse to consent to a democratic world government that could. it 
effect, impoverish everybody. Control of population growth, not 
the responsibility of poorer nations disinclined to prevent growth 
seems a prerequisite to achieving conditions needed for willingné) 
on the part of wealthier nations to share wealth and control att 
world level. People in poorer nations, who may have muč 
more to gain than people in wealthier nations for establishing!) 
world government, are prevented by national pride and feat ay 
being controlled and so also resist efforts. 

Our world problematique is not solvable without som 
mums agreement about the kind of government needed to. pre 
nuclear holocaust, unrestricted polluting, and unrestricted use? 
irreplaceable resources. Persons, through their groups, are pl 
ducers of problems as well as of some solutions. The overpoptlt 
tion, maldistribution, injustices and war preparations are 
products of persons. 


i 
f 
i 
i 
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ach. Organicism as a social philosophy is not so much an analysis 
on fi of our present global predicament as a theory about wiser distri- 
s bution of problem-solving control. Assuming for present purposes 


ther | that demoracy 1s the be:t method (modifications al o considered 
f . . . 
essential will not be discussed here), solutions seem mo;e likely to 


at be satisfactory when democratic methods are used in family, 
ling | committee, community, city, State, national and world levels. But 
ting, there is another more complicated kind of democracy: The inte- 
ive) rests of persons participating in many levels of groups and govern- 
| ment are distributed throughout them. To the extent that the 
a services of each level of government are of equal importance to 
ally,! persons. recognition of such Edy serves as a basis for estab- 
a lishing “democracy of levels” as well as “levels of democracy.” 
cal That is, the government at any one level should serve those inte- 
omit! Tests of persons which it does best. Some services are provided 
swi best by family, some by community, some by city, some by state, 
pera and some by world organizations. Persons produce most intelli- 
whe| gent self-government when each is self-served most efficiently 
gnitt| through each level of government best suited to provide some 
voul kinds of service. Absence of a world government when some 
oA services can be provided best by it exemplifies lack of human 
then intelligence. 
Id. 1 Organicism as a social philosophy claims that, in the present ia 
j 


DO and future intricate interdependences, each person, whether he 
owth] knows it or not, has a vested interest in world welfare as well as 
goes} in national, state, city, and family welfare. Ignorance of the range 
att! and complexities prevents one from pursuing the full range with 
mut!) Suitable effort’ and intelligence. Greater awareness and under- 
ingi standing of world society should enable more persons to become 
car} intelligent social producers. 


Although antagonistic reactions of higher-level groups, nations 


2 for example, are well-known, scientific study- of variations in the 
revel Soren : 
ised reliability of the principle of reciprocity at different levels under 


changing circumstances has been neglected. Increasing concern 
r conflict resolution is a healthy sign, but thus far attention 
Stems directed mainly to lower-level conflicts. Current upsurgings 
of popular sentiment for disarmament, by focusing on a “freeze” 
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and current levels of “reduction” by some small percentage, il 
directed at patching the symptoms, not at removing the cause 

If world peace is impossible without some minimum world an 
ment, then to the extent that attention to limitation or reduction! 
of arms distracts attention from the need for world governmen,| 
then such distraction may be seen as contributing to continuing! 
the problem. Persons participating in producing such distraction! 
may be producing postponement of peace and contributing to the 
costs, human and otherwise, of continuing war preparations, wari 

and war devastations. 


Í 
Í 


OTHER SOCIAL PHILOSOPHIES } 
Most simply, organicism may be contrasted with ‘individual. 
ism” and “totalitarianism ° As a social philosophy, individual! 
ism holds that only persons exist. Groups do not exist except aj 
aggregations of persons who sometimes associate in congregations| 
As a social philosophy, totalitarianism holds that groups exist, or, 
ideally, that only one group exists, whether as the Fascist State or 
the Church Universal, within which each person ‘‘lives and moves 
and has its being.” Organicism opposes both of these philoso 
phies, especially in their extreme forms (the individual owing noth 
ing to his groups and the individual owing everything to th 
group). But it includes both individuals and groups and _theil 
interdependings as mutually essential to the nature of each. 


Organicism may be contrasted with anarchism and monarch 
ism relative to social control. Anarchism holds that each perso 
should be completely self-controlled, completely uncontrolled bi 
others. Monarchism holds that one person (king, God, dictator} 
has absolute control over all others. Oiganicism opposes bolt 
anarchism and monarchism. Yet it recognizes that, in som 
things, individuals should be completely uncontrolled by othe) 
and that, in some emergencies, one person may have to make dett 
sions for all. But it conceives personal self-control extend 
through social-control systems of several levels to the extent that’) 
person both participates in controlling and is in turn controlled W} 
group decisions. The more fully a person achieves satisfaction d 
his interests through group participation, the freer he is. Absen® 
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fa highest global level of self-control frustrates the interests of 
ce desiring peace and security, making them unfree in this way. 


Organicism may be contrasted with capitalism and commun- 
jsm as systems of ownership. Capitalism abvocates private 
ownership of the means of production. Communism advocates 
public ownership of the means of production. Organicism rejects 
both the views that ownership of the means of production should 
be owned cither privately or publicly exclusively. Some means 
are better owned privately : some by individuals, some by families, 
some by partnerships and companies, some by large corporations, 
and some by multinational corporations. Some means are better 
owned publicly : some by local (school, drainage, sports), some by 
village, some by county, some by districts, some by state, some 
by national, some by international governments and some by a 
world government. Organicism advocates the pragmatic policy of 
adopting whichever kind of ownership serves best for each parti- 
cular kind of means and at the particular level of control that pro- 
vides the best service. 


Organicism may be contrasted with emergentism and struc- 
turalism as general systems theories of social process. Emergentism 
claims that persons and groups are higher-level emergents evolving 
from some basic energy through atoms, molecules, cells, through 
biological evolution of plants, animals, and humans, and that 
higher-level groups emerge from those at lower levels. What exists 
at a higher level may control what exists at a lower level after the 
higher level has emerged, but not before. Structuralism claims 
that persons and groups occur in existence within a preexisting 
Universal hierarchy determined by invariant principles of trans- 
formation enabling them both to occur for a first time, to adapt 
to environmental conditions in terms of capacities inherent in 
their natures and opportunities and constraints in their environ- 
ments. Persons and groups may newly achieve fulfillment of 


their natures but they do not contribute to the structure of the 
Universe, 


Organicism accepts the ideas of particular persons, groups, 
a levels of existence emerging into existence for a first time. 
Ut it also recognizes that each emergent evolves within a larger 
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environment, already hierarchically structured, involving cond, 
tions serving both as opportunities. even aids, and as limitation! 
or constraints, Causation is always multileveled, even if n 
relative importance of in fluences from many levels varies and mal 
| be comparatively insignificant. Organicism accepts the idea q! 
i the emergence of genuine novelty in multilevel causation an 
interprets the principles involyed in the causation of novelty a) 
themselves unvarying structural principles. 


Organicism accepts the idea that persons and groups emerg, 
within solar, galactic, and other larger systems of organi! 
zation which provide limitations causally conditioning the) - 
natures in many ways, thus recognizing that higher-level causa! 
influences may contribute to the emergence of new levels as well 
as to their maintenance or destruction later. Fach person ani! 
group may make some minimal contribution to the structure ant} 


future course of the universe. | 


In sum, each person is both a product and producer, ani) 
tends to function as a multileveled (levels of existence as wella 
of society) product and producer. Each dialectically develop} 
through interacting with others, ie., being influenced by other 
and in turn influencing them in ways resulting partly from bein 
influenced by them. They, in turn, influence it in ways involvini) 
its influence now embodied in them. Dialectical developments 
| often most obvious in intimate ‘groups, extend their processt 
: through other groups, through many kinds and levels or groups} 
| sometimes directly but more often indirectly, in complicated way} 
that remain amazing Yet, throughout such complexity and tem} 
poral processing, each person some how retains a unity and uniqu) 
identity which makes its own contribtion to perpentuating ard 
terminating, processes. 


| 
| 
| 


Further explanation may be found in the author’s works: 
Philosophy, An Introduction, 1953, 1964. The World’s Living Rali 
gions, 1964, 1972, 1977. Polarity, Dialectic, and Organicity, 191% 
1977. Comparative Philosophy, 1977. The Philosophers Worl 
Model, 1969. Why Be Moral ? 1980. Ethics: The Science4 
Oughtness. 1980. 
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While Dante. Boccaccio, and Machiavelli are renowned in 
Italian literature, we should not overlook Carolo Collodi’s fable 
Pinocchio, loved by both children and adults. This tale has been 
read in many different languages and made into a movie a few 
decades ago and released repeatedly for public viewing Collodi’s 
classic has also been used for analysis in psychological literature, 
notably by Sivano Arieti (1972) in his book The Will to be Human 
as a point of departure in discussing his conception the develop- 
ment of a will to be human. Jn reading Arietis work, the use- 
fulness of Pinocchio’s experience for many kinds of analysis 
becomes obvious, and I am indebted to Arieti’s ingenuity, for I 
borrowed this approach to make some comments on experience 
and education. 


In reviewing Collodi’s fable, we find that Master Cherry, the 
carpenter, found a piece of wood that laughed and cried like a 
child. He presented the piece of wood to his friend Geppetto, 
Who takes it and has it made into a puppet that has both motion 
and voice, Geppetto who is unmarried and has no children is, 
of course, delighted to have Pinocchio, though from the very first 
instant that Geppetto finishes making him, Pinocchio is in trouble. 
He grabs Geppetto’s wig. Indeed, as soon as his legs are made, 
Geppetto is kicked by Pinocchio. Disobedience rules the day. 

Obviously, from the world of wood, whatever experience might 
nue Stemmed from that world which may have influenced Pinoc- 
Chio’s behavior, this behavior is not appropriate. 
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1 
Geppetto wishes for Pinocchio to start school as ail litt | 
boys do at his age. A cricket is presented to help Pinocchio in 
doing right, though at this stage of our young hero’s life this dog 
not work. Pinocchio does not go to school, he ventures into thel 
world and meets one tragic occurrence after another. He escapes| 
being burned, only losing his feet which Geppetto kindly replaces, 
Pinocchio sells his spelling book, and finally runs away from, 


home. 

Pinocchio’s odyssey begins in trouble, finally ending up aj 
a genuine little donkey, thrown into the sea, and swallowed by al 
terrible whale. In the stomach of the whale he finds his father, | 
Geppetto and there his redemption occurs. Adrieti’s analysis of| 
the story is psychological. Discussing the fable from a Freudian | 
perspective, Arieti’s analysis states that the absence of Pinocchio’! 
mother was the central reason why it was difficult for Pinocchio} 
to be a good boy. Paternal love displayed by Geppetto was) 
conditional, it manifested itself by making demands and request: 
ing commitments from Pinocchio. ‘Thus, Gepetto’s love was not | 
sufficent. The maternal figure in the fable is ultimately provided 
by the “Fairy with the Blue Hair’ which symbolizes the maternal) 
figure and Pinocchio is able to become a real child.  Arieti 
states : | 


As you remember, because Pinocchio had no mother | 
from his very birth he had to obey his father, Geppetto. But 
from the very beginnning of his life he found it difficult to do 
so. He was thus deprived of father as well as mother. Th 
whole book can be interpreted as losing one’s parents ani 
eventually retrieving them. Later in the book a | vill 
female figure appears. The Fairy with the Blue Hair. Becaus| 
of his love for her, Pinocchio changed his way of living, Hej 
wanted to become a real boy as the Fairy had promised hin 
that he would. It is obvious that this figure represents th} 
good mother Pinocchio never had... 


Pinocchio first found both parents in a symbolic, Wi 


conscious way when he was in the belly of the whale (mater 


womb) and rejoined his father. If we follow a strict Freudis 
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approach, finding father in a maternal womb means a reunion 
of parents (perhaps in the sexual act), a reunion which makes 
both parents available to the little child. In the story 
Pinocchio became a good boy. He supported his sick father, 
who was unable to work, and because of good behavior (that 
is, his ability to distinguish between right and wrong and his 
willingness to choose right) he was transformed by the Fairy- 
Mother in to a real boy of flesh and blood. 


It is important to note that toward the end of the tale 
Pinocchio again finds a character which appeared early in the 
book and whom Pinocchio believed dead : the talking cricket. 
The talking cricket is a personification of Pinocchio’s consci- 
ence, or sense of responsibility. At the beginning of the fable, 
when the conscience starts to emerge, Pinocchio grabbed a 
hammer and “killed”? the cricket. From that time on he 
seemed to have no knowledge at all what was right or wrong. 
Toward the end of the book the cricket becomes alive and 
teaches him the good ways. (Arieti, 1972, pp. 23-24) 


Admittedly, Arieti’s analysis of Pinocchio is highly specula- 
tive. Carolo Collodi died in 1888 when he was almost sixty-two 
and there is not much written about him. Arieti acknowledged 
that Collodi would not have been aware of all this Freudian 
symbolism. Indeed, with a sparsity of knowledge about Collodi, 
such a post hoc analysis of his work seems pointless when applied 
direclty to Collodi. It also should be pointed out that Arieti did 
Not use this analysis in his discussion of will. What was implied 
Was that a child begins the development of will at a very early age 
and that this is done in relationship to the mother. Even if one 
He to understand the conditions which prevailed when Pinoc- 
eed on the scene, it is doubtful Pinocchio’s behavior 
aan awe changed if he had a mother It is the individual's 
AS ological approach in the formation of dispositions and will 

lt relates to behavior that should be looked at. 


II 


Bene it was interesting to look at the fable to analyze 
cchio’s behavior from a Freudian perspective, Pinocchio’s 
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| 

f 


f 


odyssey from the perspectives, of Dewey and others might Prove. 
more fruitful. Indeed, given conditions of arrival of Pinocchio, there} 
should be no reason to expect any particular behavior by a 
puppet over another particular behavior ? Negative consequence; | 
of Pinocchio experiences were not sufficient grounds for him ty’ 
change his behavior, nor were the natural experience sufficient wl 
educate for effective choices. | 


Many agree that particular behavior has a volition—4 


conscious choice in a determined manner. In Pinocchio we can no! 
Pinocchio appears on the scem! 
hio sees in this world mus! 


to judge what is tne! 


Í 


assume that there is volition. 
without preconditions. What Pinoce 
be without prior experience, having no past 
or false about his world. Conscious deliberation and or reflection 
The immedicacy of stimuli constant, 


is not available to him. 
distracts our hero. How does Pinocchio judge what is acceptabk 
or unacceptable modes of behavior ? 


Arieti (1972, pp. 23-24) suggested how the development o 
will and the beginnings of intentions might occur. The first tim 
the child delays his biological clock, to conform to mother’! 
schedule, the child’s will is beginning. In the above situation th! 
child says'no to the biological clock and yes to the trainin 
schedule. The child affirms or wills a behavior either to please th} 
mother or to avoid some unpleasantness. Regardless of th 
motivation, a conscious choice was made. | 


Vygotsky noted the close relationship between internalizati} 


in mental formation and the social origins of individual psych?) 
logical processes. He argued that higher mental Funct 
reflections, etc. necessarily appear initially in external fofi 
because they are social processes. 


It is necessary that everything internal in higher fort 
was external, that is, for others it was what it now ist 
oneself. Any higher mental function necessarily goes throw 
an external stage in its development because it is initial 
social function. This is the center of.the whole prob 
internal and external bshavior... When we speak of a 


“external”? means “social.” Any higher mental function "i 
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external because it was social at some point before becoming 
and internal, truly mental function. (Vygotsky, p. 62) 


Vygotsky’s notions transformed social phenomenon into 
psychological phenomenon as the primary role of determining 
higher mental functions. This explains Arieti’s analysis of the 
development of a child’s will. The signficant act of a will is 
created in adult-child interaction The emergence of a voluntary 
control both of biological functions and social functions — contro} 
over signs, etc., reflect aspects of social structuring. 


The very mechanisms underlying higher mental functions 
is a copy from social interaction : all higher mental functions 
are internalized social relationships ...... Their composition, 
genetic structure, and means of action (forms of mediation) — 
in a word, their whole nature— is social. Even when we 
turn to mental (internal) processes, their nature remains 
quasi-social In their own private sphere, human beings 
retain the functions of socia! interaction. (Vygotsky, p. 62) 


Vygotsky’s work parallels that of James, Mead, and Dewey. 
Vygotsky reconized the mature as essential in aiding the young in 
development. Though more complex than Arieti’s illustration of 
the emerging of will, Rollo May discussed the development of will 
and intention relating an illustration from James in detail. It 
allows us to investigate both habit and intentions. 


We know what it is to get out of bed on a freezing 
morning in a room without a fire, and how the very vital 
Principal within us protests against the ordeal. (The scene 
is New England before the advent of central heating.) 
Probably most persons have lain on certain mornings for an 
hour at a time unable to brace themselves to the resolve. We 
think how late we shall be, how the duiies of the day will 
Suffer, we say, “J must get up, this is ignominious,” and so 
Sn. But still the warm couch feels too delicious, and the 
Cold outside too cruel, and resolution faints away and 
Postpones itself again and again just as it seemed on the verge 
Of the decisive act, Now how do we ever get up under such 
Circumstances ? Jf I may generalize from my own experience, 
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we more often than not get up without any struggle or deg, 
sion at all. We sudddenly find that we have got up, AL r 
fortunate lapse of consciousness occurs; we forget both the§ 

warmth and the cold; we fall into some revery connecte 
with the day’s life, in the course of which the ideas flasha. 
across us, “Hello! { must lie here no longer’’— an ide | 
which at that lucky instant awakens no contradictory o 
ions, and consequently produces immedi. 


paralyzing suggest 
It was our acute | 


ately its appropriate motor effects. 
consciousness of both the warmth and cold during the period! 
of struggle which paralyzed our activity... (James, p. 524) 
In the above example, the will that James referred to is in| 
conflict with one’s desire to remain in bed. As May further observ. 
ed the will was perceived in a Victorian fashion as something | 
be trained to battle a desire. May’s analysis continued that whe se 
James further analyzed the problem, he exclaimed, “We suddenly! wi 
find that we have got up.” No decision was required, a “‘fortunat| tic 
lapse of consciousness”. (May, 1971, p 221.) In this sense, ou} SO 
minds would wander off from this seemingly hopeless battle to 


what we wished to do— to get on with the activities of the day- D 
our intentions. | x 
Ht 


James further states, “the interesting is a title which coven 
not only the pleasant and the painful... even the simply habitual) 
inasmuch as the attention usually travels on habitual lins; 
and what-we-attend-to and what-interests-us are synonymot| 
terms. (James, 1952, pp. 558-559) It is easily seen from James“ 
position the central role habit plays to dispositions and intention 
Indeed, it is habit which carries us through a course of activities 


when distractions confront us. | 
a 


In noting the absence of any prior expe: ience of Pinocchi 
it does not seem fair that we can expect behavior that would fi edi 
anywere. As Webb noted in his paper “Speculative Audaci!) | Pit 
that there is prereflective, non-congnitive elements associated Wi") an 
human experience. In short an underlife. Webb, quoting frof tos 
Dewey’s Experience and Nature. “The visible is set in the inv) we 
ble ; and in the end what is unseen decides what happens in "i Fo 
seen, the tangible rests precariously upon the untouched | fro 
ungrasped.”’ (Dewey, 1958, pp. 43-44) Webb further noted he!) co; 
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| peo 
a Dewey regarded this pre-cognitive conditions as necessary for the 
lth) reflective life : 
cter) Being and having things in ways other than knowing 
shaj them, in ways never identical with knowing them, exist, and 
“i are preconditions of reflections and knowledge. : Being angry, 
edil stupid, wise, inquiring ... occur in dimensions incommensura- 
i ble to knowing these things which we are and have and use, 
on and which have and use us.... All cognitive experience 
ao must start from and terminate in being and having things in 
: | just such unique, irreparable and compelling ways. (Dewey, 
San 1925, pp. 18-19). 
serv: RS ; 
g {| As previously stated, Dewey suggested that the ‘‘visible is 
when. set in the invisible’, which implies that human action is not only 
enyi willful, but that the very process of reflection itself has precogni- 
nial tions. When Webb suggested in his paper that Dewey would have 
owl social scientists focus their attention of the enormously wide field 
let) of mind which surrounds our conscious activity, he quoted 
y- Dewey’s chapter 8 of Experience and Nature entitled “Existence, 
Ideas and Consciousness,” which illustrate best Dewey’s field 
| theory of mind. 
vers 
tual, There is ... an obvious difference between mind and con- 
ines, sciousness ... Mind denotes (an individual’s) whole system 
100; of meanings ... consciousness ... denotes awareness or percep- 
les" tion of meaning ... The greater part of mind is only implicit 
ons in any conscious act or state ; the field of mind— of operative 
ities} Meanings— is enormously wider than that of consciousness. 
i (Dewey, 1958, p. 303). 
i ie Pinocchio, having no suitable acquired) experience toward 
a Cation will have no “‘acquired meaning”, toward education. 
w Pinnochio approached the world piling on one experience after 
"i another without meaning. The necessary dispositions or desiies 
A toward educational experience have to be forthcoming. There 


k Were none, How do we acquire these experiences and desires ? 
th For Dewey, and Vygotsky, desires that an individual acquire come 
from the historical and present community, these include both 
*Bnitive and non-cognitive elements of every-day life. 
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Dewey regarded the group’s occupation as forming al 
standards of value, and meaningful discussion of will must in| 
clude this dimension. For Dewey occupations control the desin) 
processes”. Others have argued this as well In the Writing of 
Marx and Engles, labor activities played crucial and central Tolj 
in the creation of human conciousness. Vygotsky extended Engle 
notions of technical tools of production, applying labor to psy 
chological tools. As psychological tools, labor influences behavior) 
One’s own behavior. | 


At this poi t I wish only to state that human processes_| 
mental processes— approximate Dewey’s, James, and Vygotsky's 
basic ideas as to the relationship of culture to the individual 
psychology. For Dewey and Vygotsky education begins at birth.) 
Dispositions and desires are formed, and formed during thi! 
period, Dewey concluded that education is the process of forming! 
fundamental dispositions. “If we are willing to conceive educe! 
tion as the process of forming fundamental dispositions, intellec.) 
tual and emotional, toward nature and fellowmen, philosophy may 
even be defined as the general theory of education ...... . (Dewey, 
1961, pp. 328-332) For Pinocchio there were no initial disposi | 
tions; thus, no dispositions to be reconstructed. Hence, the 
education of Pinocchio had to be left to the magical inclination) 
of the good “Fairy”. Because general dispositions toward lif} 
begin at birth, ard basic habits are established with all their | 
acquired meanings, the ordinary life of the very young have um) 
assessed consequences in their education. Dewey states an ethical | 
postulate which is appropriate to conclude this discussion. 


In the realization of individuality there is found also tht} 
needed realization of some community of persons of which} 
the individual is a member ; and, conversely, the agent who 
duly satisfies the community in which he shares, by that sam 
conduct satisfies himself ... the postulate is that there ist] D 
community of persons, a good which realized by the will of 
one is made not private but public. (Dewey, 1957, p. 13]). 
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In 1895 Sigmund Freud completed the preparation of a manu- 
script entitled “Project for a Scientific Psychology”, whose open- 
ing words were “The intention of this project is to furnish us with 
a psychology which shall be a natural science : its aim, that is, is 
to represent psychical processes as quantitatively determined states 
of specifiable material particles and so to make them plain and 
void of contradictions.’”! Though Freud soon abandoned the pro- 
Ject, the confidence he had in scientific method as the only sure 
and reliable way of obtaining psychological knowledge never 
diminished. His theories of repression, defense mechanism, pro- 
Jection and dream analysis grew directly from his clinical observa- 
tions, Even his more encompassing theory of personality, as 
Involving id, ego and super-ego, he thought to be firmly based on 
observable phenomena. 


It is especially ironic, then, that over three quarters of a 
century has elapsed without psychoanalysis attaining scientific 
respectability. Even the most charitable criterion for what cons- 
titutes scientific Procedure cannot include psychoanalysis. For 
Instance, Seymour Fisher and Roger Greenberg in their highly 
Sympathetic work the Scientific Credibility of Freud’s Theory and 

areny say, “But the time has come to face up squarely to the 
eee SParseness of what has yenerally been offered as support 
aa Teudian formulations. For a half century the official psycho- 
World cesta blishment has been trying to make its way in the 
without openly recognizing its scientific weakness.”? Others 
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have made the point more forcefully. E. G. Boring, in his defn 
tive history of psychology observes, “We can say, Without any | 
lack of appreciation for what has been accomplished, that nya 
analysis has been pre-scientific. It has lacked experiments ani 
has developed no technique for control. In the refinement g| 


description without control, it is impossible to distinguish sematig| 


ast 33 s f 

| specification from empirical fact.” Indeed the lack of ‘cen j 

| credibility has led some recent psychologists to claim that no 
only is it scientifically unsupported but that the practicing of 


| 
psychoanalytic techniques has little curative valus. | 
| 


Hobart Mourer, former president of the American Psycholo| € 

gical Association says, “But over the years, I have become pro. | é 

| gressively disenchanted with the results of psychotherapy andth| € 
| underlying :heory itself... lam convinced that, in general, psy. | y 
chotherapy doesn’t do patients very much good.”4 Some ofig} t 
more ardent detractors have claimed psychoanalysis is not scienti} P 


fically grounded at all, that its popularity in the 20th century ha)  “ 
been a result of its religious appeal. For example, Martin Gross} 
in his recent work The Psychological Society, says, ‘‘Psychoanaly-| 
sis is a key ritual of our 20th century psychological religion—in| t! 
this ritual, the impressionable patient’s hope and faith are coupled 
with the healer’s belief in his own magical powers’ It is indus} 


trial society’s sophisticated imitation of the witch doctor’s primi P 
tive healing technique.” Perhaps the philosopher, Michael Scriven, my 
best summarizes the prevailing view, “As a set of hypotheses, pi 
psychoanalysis was a great achievement fifty years ago; asn| at 
more than a set of hypotheses it is a great disgrace today.’ 

Why hasn’t psychoanalysis developed into a respected science} te 
Why hasn’t Freud become the Newton of psychology or at leas! Si 
its Galileo? Why haven’t his theories been scientifically com ef 
firmed or disconfirmed ? It is these questions which will be deal) tri 


with in this paper. 

Before dealing with the central conceptual reasons why P| 11 
choanalysis has not become respectable, there are some periphett! wh 
reasons which need to be mentioned first. These, I think wil) ng 
help highlight the central reasons. First, there can be little dout! f 
that Freud was a first-rate and original thinker. The developmen 
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of his interpretation of dreams, his analysis of the causes of 
neurotic behavior, his theory of child deve'opment as well as his 
theory of personality testify to the richness of his novel ideas. 
But it was this very brillance which became a hindrance to scienti- 
fic confirmation. An aura of discipleship descended on his 
theories transtixing them into a school of thought. Instead of 
psychoanalytic theories becoming subject to careful experiments 
to establish confirmation or disconfirmation, they become beliefs 
to be defended. 


Secondly, and buttressing the disciple mentality, was the 
claim that insight into the truth of psychoanalysis was limited to 
an esoteric few— namely those who had already been psycho- 
analyzed. This claim had a twofold effect. On the one hand it 
went about excluding as competent judges those who hid not gone 
through years of psychoanalysis— in effect the vast majority of 
psychologists. On the other hand, it served as the mark of those 
who giined insight. że., the sign that they had come to the truth 
about their psochological selves was precisely that they had come 
to accept as true Freud’s theories. Needless to Say, neither of 
these alternatives was conducive to scientific verification, 


A third contributing factor was the urgency of applying 
Psychoanalytic techniques. It must not be forgotten that the 
Principal source of data upon which Freud built his theories were 
patients, and the major thrust of his effort was curative. Thus 
the dispassionate scientitic quest for objectivity was continually 
tempered by the urgency of effecting a cure. The primary indi- 
Cation of the validity of Freudian theory was often seen in the 
resulting changes which analysis brought about in the patient. 
Since insight was deemed to be one of the basic signs of an 
effective cure, a belief by the patient that Freudian theory was 
true becime the measure of insight to a considerable degree. 


I hay 


Ben they are consequences of some basic logical difficulties 
i ich lie at the heart of Freudian thinking. These difficulties 
ay be divided into problems of theory, of data and of practice. 


€ presented these three factors as peripheral because 
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The theoretical problems come to the ‘fore as soon as | 
consider the minimal requirements for a theory to be sient 
Sidney Hook in his article “Science and Mythology in Psychoanal. | 
ysis” expresses this well accepted requirement in this way, N 
subject is usually regarded as unscientific if in principle no | 
observable state of affairs could falsify its claims, so that by. 
ad hoc modifications its assertions can be made compatib | 
with any state of affairs whatsoever.” In other words a theory | 
must not be so structured that it can always be so understood a 
to explain the actual facts regardless of what they might be, Jp 
there are no facts which would go about falsifying the theory, 
then the theory cannot be considered scientific. Perhaps an) 
illustration will best bring out the difficulties Freudian theo, 
encounters. Take, for example, his theory of dreams. Freu’ 
discribed dreams in terms of a manifest content and a late content, | 
The manifest content is that which is directly dreamed. But th) 
latent content contains the essential significance of a dream—a 
unconscious wish. In order to understand the latent wish iti! 
necessary to decode the manifest dream. Given this theory, then 
we need to ask what fact or facts could falsity the theory ? Can 
any facts of the manifest dream falsify it? It wouldn’t seems 
since they must be understood as a code which necessarily leads to 
an unconscious wish. Can any type of conscious behavior falsif} 
it? No, because the wish is unconscious and may or may noj 
affect conscious behavior? The same problems seem to holi 
with the analysis of specific dreams. Given a certain interpretation 
of the manifest content to reveal the unconscious wish, there dow 
not seem to be any clear way to falsify the claim that either ther 
is an unconscious wish or that the wish has a certain content. 


Much the same type of analysis could be applied to his othe 
major theories. The problem, in part is one of the vagueness | 
theories, in part one of utilizing ad hoc or post facto devices an 
in part not establishing clear and precise connections between th 
theoretical structures and the psychological facts. As Ernest Nagl 
suggests in his article, “Methodological Issues in Psychoanalytt 
Theory”, “In short, Freudian formulations seem to me to have 9 
much ‘open texture’, to be so loose in statement, that while the 
are unquestionably suggestive, it is well nigh impossible to decid 
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whether what is thus suggested is genuinely implied by the theory 
or whether it is related to latter only by circumstance that someone 
happens to associate one with the other.” 


The problems with data arises from the circumstances and 
procedures used in arriving at it. Historically, the vast majority 
of data used in support of psychoanalysis has been the utterances 
and actions of patients. Though Freud did utilize such evidence 
as slips of the tongue as well as introspective analysis of himself, 
the dominant evidence came from patients suffering from hysteria 
and neuroses. However, his theoretical constructions by and large 
were applied to people in general. There is, then the gnawing 
scientific question cf whether his evidence is atypical; i e., not 
necessarily an accurate sample of how most people behave. Thus 
there has been the scientific suspicion that Freud’s theories could 
at best, extend only so far as the psychopathological domain. 


This suspicion has been exacerbated by the clinical setting 
itself. The basic aim of psychoanalytic method has been to 
discover the underlying causes of the patient’s pathological prob- 
lems. By bringing the patient to an insightful awareness of the 
Causes, a cure would be eff.cted. The primary method employed 
to arrive at these causes was “‘free association”, i e., narration by 
the patient of his thoughts until the real causes of his problems 
were discovered. By utilizing this technique it was thought that 
recollection of past relevant events would lead to the causes and 
effect a cure. psychoanalyst was seen as the dispassionate objective 
listener, acting solely as a sounding board by which the patient 
could come to know his own unconscious, Jn point of fact, 
however, the analyst has not been an objective observer. His very 
Presence has tended to structure the psychoanalytic sessions and 
his questions and comments have had a marked influence 
On what Constitutes the causes. As Stekal in his work The Inter- 
Pretation of Dreams points out, “patients dream in the dialect of 
Whatever Physician happens to be treating them ... Sadger’s 
eee dream about urinary eroticism; mine perhaps of the 

Be of death and religion; Adler’s of ‘top-dogs’ and ‘under- 
nd of the masculine protest.’ 
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Freud clearly recognized the problem of the analyst m 
his theoretical framework upon the patient, but attributed this | 
imposition to a lack of self-understanding on the part of the analys, f 
For example in his Outline of Psychoanalysis he says, “We shall | 
not be so very greatly surprised if a woman analyst who has not 
been sufficiently convinced of the intensity of her own desire for 
a penis also fails to assign an adequate importance to that factor i 
in her patients.’ It would scem that this remark, however, only | 
points out the problem of disciple mentality already mentioned, | 
Freud seems to be saying that the mark of the objective psycho 
analyst is the one who has come to believe that Freud’s theorie 


f 
are true 


$ 


Thus the evidence which has been given for the causes of the | 
patient’s problems have become interpretations based upon the! 
theoretical framework of the psychoanalyst. which raises serious } 
doubts about the reliability of the clinical evidence. 


The problems of practice center around the pragmatic claim | 
that psychoanalysis is scientifically verified to the extent that itis! 
able to effect cures, One of the difficulties here has come from) 
trying to establish what constitutes a cure. Since the main thrust 
of psychoanalysis has been toward coming to understand. the} 
unconscious causes of the patient’s pathological condition, insight | 
has been seen as a basic sign that the patient has improved. | 
However, it has become a problem as to what constitutes insight. 
Does insight consist in the patient coming to adopt the analyst's } 
interpretation of the cause of his neurosis ? If so, then it is difficult | 
to see how insight is anything more than coming to believe the | 
casual claims made by the analyst. Does insight mean coming 
to adopt the analyst’s view of the causes, with a subsequent elimi- 
nation of neurotic symptoms ? If so, then there is a considerable 
question as to whether it is insight which is producing the allevia- 
tion of symptoms or perhaps the power of suggestion. As Sidney 
Hook notes, “After sixteen years of psychoanalytic paractice, 
Dr Trigart Burrow wrote : ‘I have come to feel that what we have 

called analysis in the sense of our Present personalistic system is ju! 
another application of the method of suggestion, and that with vs 
analysts as with others, the method involves a situation in whic 
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| 
; i 
gl weare truly the unconscious dupes of the suggestive process we l 
is) employ as are the unconscions subjects upon whom we employ 
| it’? There can be little question that suggestion can have a i 
hall | significant impact on symptoms. What is not clear is how ove j 
Not | distinguishes acceptance of a suggestion and insight. i 
for $ 
f z “ H . ie he . if 
tor | Complicating the claim that insight produces elimination of 


nly! neurotic symptoms is the phenomena of spontaneous recovery, 
There is some considerable evidence that many neurotic individuals 
tend to lose their neurotic symptoms without any analytic i 
tis’ therapy. For example, Gross notes that, “the 1952 Hans Eysenck i 
| monograph evaluating 30 years of reports on 7,293 patients 
| concluded that ‘roughly two-thirds of a group of neurotic patients 
| will recover or improve whether they are treated by means of x 
the | psychotherapy or not.”!? If this estimate is approximately Ge 
accurate, then it becomes very questionable, whether insight, ifs 
| especially given the power of suggestion, is a significant or 
discernable cause of the elimination of symptoms, 


Thus, if psychoanalysi: tries to claim that cures involve only 
insight, it becomes problematic in distinguishing insight from 
acecptance of the analyst interpretation of causes. Whereas, 
if it involves insight which leads to an elimination of symptoms, 
there is the question as of whether it is insight or suggestion and 
spontaneous recovery. In either case, the pragmatic claim that ap 
Psychoanalysis effect cures by discovering unconscious causes is a 
not scientifically verified f 


In presenting the conceptual problems which psychoanalytic Hie 
theory contains, I have not been arguing that psychoanalysis can jes 
or cannot be scientifically verified. Rather I have tried to indicate ; 

that there have been conceptual difficulties which have precluded 

eon Further, I have tried to show that there has not been 
l Fre oncerted effort by those who adhere to or those who oppose : 
k ud’s theories, to treat them scientifically, i.e., to go about ay 
oe the theories, establishing definite connections between i 
Bia Y and fact, designing experiments to accurately test the ie 
us | ora and establishing verifiable criteria for what constitutes a 
Be Iris long past time for psychologist and psychiatrists to go 


i— 
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about trying to scientifically confirm or disconfirm Freu 
theories. 
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. The Origins of Psychoanalysis : Sigmund Freud's Letten 
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Throughout the history of western metaphysics there has 
do) been the recurrent theme of understanding the world through the 
} use of the categories one and many. The problem is to give an 
| account that will do justice to the diversity of reality while at 
chef the same time coming to see its unity. In other words, it is the 
si problem of trying to achieve an understanding of reality through 
| the use of unity and diversity, although, of course, not exclusively 
through these terms. The multitude of proposals which have 
.., been offered testify to the difficulty of the problem. Are we, for 
ae | instance, to see reality as a unity in which there is diversity, ora 
Nei} diversity in which there is a unity? Or are we to introduce 
appearance and reality as ultimate categories and claim reality 
yo for the many and appearance for the one or vice versa? Perhaps 
we may follow Western tradition and place unity in substance 
and derive diversity from its occurrences or types. Then the 
problem becomes determining whether thereis one substance, or 
an indefinite number or whether ihere is one substance with many 
Occurrences or two types of substances or a variety of types. 
Regardless of the solutions. there seems little doubt that one and 
many are important explanatory concepts. 


W 


Perhaps not sin 
Placed more em 
Not on] 
metaph 
| Which 


ce the time of Plato has a metaphysician 
Phasis upon these terms than A. N. Whitehead. 
y does he continually use one and many throughout his 
ysics, but he uses them in a unique and fruitful manner 
Needs careful consideration. A great deal of literature has 
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been written on Whitehead’s notion of creativity and rightfully 
However, one and many are also central to his metaphysics, ani 


consequently need to be analyzed. c 
n 

The degree of importance that Whitehead place upon the, 
terms can be readily seen from Process and Reality. In this wail 
one and many are ultimate terms. In his section on the categ,,| : 
of the ultimate he writes, s 
th 


‘creativity,’ ‘many, ‘one’ are the ultimate notions involve 
in the meaning of the synonymous terms ‘thing,’ “being 
‘entity.’ These three notions complete the category of tk) 
ultimate and are presupposed in all the more special catf 


1 1 
gories. 


Thus one and many are given equal status with creativity as bein! 
the three ideas which are presupposed by all the other categorie T} 
In other words, for Whitehead one and many are ultimate er 
planatory concepts. They, along with creativity, supply th) 
foundations for his metaphysics. He goes on to clarify the mea Fr 
ing of these terms. W 


- 
Peal 


The term ‘one’ does not stand for ‘the integral numb} 
one,’ which is a complex special notion. It stands for th 
general idea underlying alike the indefinite article ‘a or aif 
and the definite article ‘the,’ and the demonstratives ‘this | 
that’ and the relatives ‘which or what or how.’ It stanti 
for the singularity of an entity. The term ‘many’ presuppos 
the term ‘one,’ and the term one presupposes the term ‘many: 
The term ‘many’ conveys the notion of ‘disjunctive dive 
sity’.’”? 
Whitehead, here, gives a hint of the way in which one al 
many will be used. Since each presupposes the other it is evidi 
that he will not begin with one concept and try to derive th 
other. He will not, for example, begin with diversity and tty "| Thi 
see how unity is achieved. Nor will he begin with unity and arth Bur 
at diversity. Rather where there is unity, diversity is alreatl) new 
presupposed and vice versa. Thus wherever there is_ diversity “ 
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can rest assured there is unity, wherever there is one there is also 
| many. 

thes When we add to the terms one and many the Principles of 
Nor! creativity we can then begin to see how he proceeds. For creati- 
&l vity implies an on-going process. It involves asymmetrical 


movement into novelty. And in terms of the contrast between 
the one and many there is a movement from many to one. 


lyell 

ing) ‘Creativity’ is the universal of universals characterizing 
“th ultimate matter of fact. It is that ultimate principle by 
catel which the many, which are the universe disjunctively, become 


the one actual occasion, which is the universe conjunctively. 
It lies in the nature of things that the many enter into com- 
im plex unity.” 


"There is movement from the disjunctive many to the conjunc- 
il tive one. The movement goes from diversity to unity. And it is 
al acreative movement in that from this process novelty results. 
| From the many being unified a new entity comes into being. 

| Whitehead says 
abel ‘creativity’ is the principle of novelty. An actual occasion 
th is a novel entity diverse from any entity in the ‘many’ which 
AY it unifies. Thus ‘creativity’ introduces novelty into the con- 
otf tent of the many, which are the universe disjunctively...The 
ultimate metaphysical principle is the advance from dis- 


junction to conjunction, creating a novel entity other than the 
entities given in disjunction. The novel entity is at once the 
togetherness of the ‘many’ which it finds, and also it is one 
among the disjunctive ‘many’ which it leaves ; it is a novel 
entity, disjunctively among the many entities which it synthe- 
Sizes. The many become one, and are increased by one. In 
their natures, entities are disjunctively ‘many’ in the piocess 
Of passage into conjunctively unity.4 


E aia’ beginning with many, the process of creativity achieves one. 
ee one is not merely a synthesis of the many. It is also a 
li r E Poe is a novel unity in the world. And this unity 
sane c i {rom the many that produced it, but grows out of 

- Indeed the unity is already presupposed in the many. 
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entities or actual occasions, the way in which he moves from 
to one can be seen. With actual occassions we have a radic 
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If we take as a starting point Whitehead’s account of Ct 


Man) 
al Use 


of many. There are oillions upon billions of these fleeting eveni 
which make up the world. The actual occasions present the 
many in its most disjunctive form. If we remember, however | 
that a radical pluralism presupposes a unity for Whitehead, and it 
we remember that it is in the nature of things to move from | 
plurality to unity, then we should expect that Whitehead will also 
give an account of how unity is achieved, and base that account| 
upon the very multiplicity of actural occasions. To think of an T 
actual entity as being isolated from other actual entities is mis ti 
taken. All actual occasions are related to other actual occasion, X 


Nothing in the world is unrelated. Actual occasions are brough| B 
together by the creative process. The togetherness of actual occa | 


sions, which Whitehead terms Nexus is achieved through th 3 
special subject-object relation of prehension, Through the prè 


hension of actual entities togetherness or Nexus are achieved | 
Whitehead says 


Occasions, through 
various types of unities. 


Any setof occasions are united by the mutual immanenc | 
of occasions, each in the other. To the extent that they ar | 
united they mutually constrain each other .... Any set of} 
occasions conceived as thus combined into a unity, will b| 
termed a nexus .... When the unity of the nexus is of domi- | 
nating importance, nexus of different types emerge, which | 
may be respectively termed Regions, Societies, Persons, 
Enduring Objects, Corporal Substances, Living Organism 
Events, with other analogous terms for the various shades 0 
complexity of which Nature is capable.® 


their mutual immanence, combine M| ne 
On the experiential level these unities “| th 


nexus are persons, material objects and other living things. But th f oc 
all portray a unity which results from the mutual immanence?} ur 
actual occasions. Indeed all of nature has a unity which is based] un 
upon the synthesis of actual events. he 


Another point emerges in this explanation, namely, th 
doctrine of the continuity of nature. This doctrine balant | 
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and limits the doctrine of the absolute individuality of each 
occasion of experience. There is a continuity between the 
subjective form of the immediate past occasion and the sub- 
jective form of its primary prehension in the origination of the br 
new occasion. In the process of synthesis of the many basic i 
prehensions modifications enter, But the subjective forms i 
of the immediate past are continuous with those of the pre- i 


sent. I will term this doctrine of continuity, the Doctrine of 
Conformation of feeling.’ 


anf There is a pervasive unity which not only ties the present to 
“l the past, but the present to the future as well, Substantial unity 
"i is but a special case of this general unity. And it isa unity that 
"| is inherent in the diversity of actual Occasions. It is a unity which 
| ties events together by mutual immanence. Even the notion of 


the} self-identity is but a special example of this unification of reality. 
j Whitehead writes in speaking of his notion of immanence, 


This isat once the doctrine of the unity of nature, and 
of the unity of each human life. The conclusion follows that 
our consciousness of the self-identity pervading our life-thread 
of occasions, is nothing other than knowledge of a special 
strand of unity within the general unity of nature. It isa 
locus within the whole, marked out by its own peculiarities, 
but otherwise exhibiting the general principle which guides 
the constitution of the whole. This general principie is the 
Object-to-subject structure of experience. It can be other- 
Wise stated as the vector structure of nature. Or otherwise, 
it can be conceived as the doctrine of the immanence of the 
Past energizing the present.? 


Thus although we begin with the enormous diversity or many- 
ness of actual occasions we find that through the principle of 
the object-to-subject structure of experience a movement to unity 
“curs. Through the mutual immanence of these occasions, the 
“nity of multiplicity is achieved. The ultimate principle of the 
Universe is the creation of unity from diversity. Or as White- 


head Says, “the process of creation is the form of unity in the 
Universe, ”8 


The movement from many to one can also be seen in the 
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formation of actual entities. If we consider how actual entitis | 
come into being, (i.e., if we consider the process of Concresceny, 
and ingression) we become aware that here also we go from Many 
to one, In the coming to be of an actual entity there is a proces 
where a group of possibilities become conjoined into the unity of 


an actual occasion. Eternal objects become concretized by bein 


conjoined in an actual occasion. 


We conceive actuality as in essential relation to an ur 
fathomable possibility. Eternal objects inform actual occa 
sions with heirarchic patterns, included and excluded in even| 
variety of discrimination. Another view of the same truthi} 
that every actual occasion is a limitation imposed on possibi. | 
lity, and that by virtue of this limitation the particular valu | 
of that shaped togetherness of things emerges.® 


Eternal objects display a manyness of being as possibilities 
However when the possibilities become actualized it is inth 
unified form of an actual occasion, Each occasion is a bringing} 
together of eternal objects in an actual concretization. Th 
occasion is the unification of the multiplicity of possibilities ; no! 
all possibilities at once, but of selected possibilities. He adds | 


In this way we express how a single occasion is to b 
viewed in terms of possibility, and how possibility is fo 
viewed in terms of a single actual occasion. But there areno | 
single occasions in the sense of isolated occasions. Actuality į 
is through and through togetherness—togetherness of other 
wise isolated eternal objects, and togetherness of all actual 
occasions.2° 


For Whitehead, then, the world is not a sheer pluarality, a") 
more than a sheer unity. Nothing exists simply by itself. Rathe 
the key to understanding the world is to see its relational chara” 
ter and to see that the movement of the world is from many} 
one. There are no isolated events, but each event is penetrated 
with other events. Existence is marked by togetherness. And 
once it is understood that process is the basis of reality, that the 
is an advance in creative novelty, we realize that this advance“ 
a movement from many to one. In the concretization of evett 
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many possibilities produce one occasion ; and in the interpenetra- 
ting of events through mutual immanence, many events become the 
unity of nature. In Whitehead’s words, 


n A WY N 


The universe is many because it is wholly and completely 
to be analysed into many final actualities—or in Cartesian 
language, into many res verae. The universe is one, because 
of the universal immanence. There is thus a dualism in this 
contrast between unity and multiplicity. Throughout the 
universe there reigns the union of opposites which is the 
ground of dualism." 
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Influences of Compartmentalized 
Modernism on Curricula 
and Instruction 


R. Murray Thomas 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


SUMMARY 


Analyses of modernism attitude scales suggest that personal 
modernity is not a unitary characteristic influencing attitudes 
toward all aspects of life in equal measure. Instead, the type and 
extent of personal modernity can differ from one “compartment” 
of life to another, and the pattern of compartmentalized attitudes 
held in a society affects the curriculum and instructional practices 
of the schools. Such effects are illustrated in the cases of (1) the 
compartments of technology and of religiosity in Muslim societies, 
(2) the compartments of technology, of political structure, and of 
€conomic structure in Japan and North Korea, and (3) the 
compartments of technology and of women’s role in Iran and the 
United States. 


INFLUENCES OF COMPARTMENTALIZED MODERNISM ON 
CuRRICULA AND INSTRUCTION 


Over the past four decadrs much has been written about 
modernization in contemporary societies, especially in those 
Societies whose people achieved independence from colonial status 
a World War II. One of the chief concerns of people writing 
pant Such topics has been the question of what characteristics 
Pega a modern from a traditional society. And of particular 
clean to educators have been the matters of (1) the kinds of 
bans es held by modernized members of such societies as com- 

to the kinds held by traditional members and (2) how 
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such attitudes of modernism and traditionalism are related tg 3 


schooling. e 
Attitude studies in a variety of nations have shown that : 
modernizers, compared to traditionalists, are more open to ney 7 
experience, ready for social change, aware of diverse Opinions on F 
a large number of issues, prone to seek information on many 
topics, oriented toward the present and future rather than the if 
past, and convinced that people can change unsatisfactory condi. i 
tions rather than having to accept them, In addition, modern. 
izers value technical skill, welcome schooling as a means for 
achjeving personal aspirations, and join numerous organizations! p 
The studies have also suggested that traditionalists tend to show | 
the opposite of these traits. They face the world with an attitud ti 
of acceptance, taking life as it has been in the past, either becaus s€ 
they are satisfied with present conditions (the contented conserve | cc 
tives) or else because they cannot conceive of things getting better is 
(the fatalists). ill 
fi to 
As for the connection between such attitudes and schooling,a se 
study by Inkels and Holzinger of the “world views” of people in us 


six developing nations (Fast Pakistan, India, Argentiana, Chile; 
Israel, Nigeria) showed that those students who had attended school m 


longer not only surpassed their agemates in breadth and accuracy 
of information and in verbal skills but also : 


They had a different sense of time, anda strong sensed! 
personal and social efficacy ; participated more actively it su 
communal affairs ; were more Open to new ideas, new experiet i id 
ces, and new people ; interacted differently with others; a} de 
showed more concern for subordinates and minorities. They 
valued science more, accepted change more readily, and we} Pr 
more prepared to limit the number of children they would 

have. In short, by virtue of having had more formal schoo! f 

ing, their personal character was decidedly more modern. 


In the past, many writers in this field have implied that? 
modernist altitude is a general, unitary factor—a person Wi?) 2 
displays a modernist view in one realm of life will display? o na 
modernist attitude all other realms as well. Likewise, a traditiot 
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alist attitude has also been regarded as general and unitary, 
exhibited in all aspects of life. However, more recent analyses 
have suggested that such is not the case. Rather than one general 
kind of modernist world view, there appear to be various kinds, 
The same appears true of traditionalism. So if there are, indeed, 
various types of modernism, it follows that it is not enough to say 
that schooling in general promotes attitudes of modernism, 


Instead, it is appropriate to indentify which kind of schooling is 
related to which kind of modernism, 


These, then, are the chief questions inspected in the following 
pages: (1) What forms of modernism are there and (2) what im- 
plications do such forms hold for school curricula and instruc- 
tional methods? The discussion is divided into two major 
sections. Section 1, entitled Tivo Propositions About Modernism, 
concerns the identification of types of modernism and traditional- 
ism, Section 2, entitled Implications Jor Curricula and Instruction, 
illustrates types of curricula and instructional methods that appear 
to derive logically from different sorts of modernism. In both 
sections, examples drawn from several present-day societies are 
used to clarify the issues being discussed, Finally, suggestions 
are offered for people who study the relationship of individual 
modernity and education, 


Two PROPOSITIONS ABOUT MODERNISM 


If we are to describe types of curricula and teaching methods 
Suited to different kinds of modernism, we first need a scheme for 
identifying different kinds of modernism. The two propositions 
described below are intended to serve this purpose. 


Proposition 1 : Single-Dimensional Versus Multi-Dimensional 
Modernism 


I propose that it is inaccurate to speak of a modernist attitude 
Modernism were a unitary factor. It is more accurate to 
k of types of modernist attitudes, reflecting the realization that 
a Person’s worid view is multifaceted, composed of a combi- 
"ation of Partictular attitudes toward various aspects of life. 


as if 
Spea 
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One convincing source of support for this proposition hy | 


been the series of analyses that social psychologists have made oj 
instruments typically used for measuring modern-versus-traditiong 
attitudes in different societies.? Consider, for example, Ray, 
comparison of four of the more popular of these instruments. 
Smith and Inkele OM-6 scale, Kahl's Modernity I scak 
Schnaiberg’s Emancipation scale, and Armer’s Individual Moder. 
ity scale. The items of Kahl’s scale focus on 13 differen 
aspects of life, including such diverse concerns as activism, rel. 
giosity, family integration, trust, preference for urban life, an 
dislike for big companies. Smith and Inkeles’ scale treats Ii 
aspects, including openness to new experiences, political identifi 
tion, kin obligation, and consumption asprirations. Armet’s scak 
contains eight aspects and Schnaiber’s four. The only three realmi 
of life that all four scales have in common are religiosity, famil 
integration or ties, and family modernism. But even in thee 
subscales, the specific concerns of the four instruments are appr 
rently not identical. As Rau observed about the religiosity facto 
“.. without empirical confirmation that these items covary tog 
ther, a skeptic could argue that Kahl’s scale is a religious partic 
pation scale, Armer’s, a religious tolerance scale, and Smith an 
Inkeles’, a religious esteem scale.’’® 


On the basis of the foregoing analysis, our first propositi 
is accepted as valid. One individual’s or group’s modernity mi 
be composed of different elements than another individual's 
group’s. There is, however, at least one dimension found in son 
form on all modernism scales, a factor representing a widely agrei 
upon core of modernism. In its positive form the dimension # 
typically labeled efficacy or activism, with efficacy being the belii 
that “an individual can and should control and direct his op 
destiny” and activism being the feeling that people “can alt 
should harness and direct natural social forces. The two a 
mutually reinforcing and very close conceptually and psycholo 
cally.” In the same vein, Inkeles concluded that ‘‘the sense! 
efficacy, openness to new experiences, and commitment to plana 
wiil go together ...”? This dimension’s negative form can 
labeled anomia or alienation, representing “personal powerle 
normlessness, the lack of an internalized and integrated Y 
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system and, in general, a sense of personal futility and societal 
. 28 

fatalism - 
Following the above line of reasoning, I accept the assertion 


that there are different varicties Of modernism, with each variety 


including a strong component of efficacy/activism. 


RSA 


Our next question, then, becomes : What are convenient ways 
of identifying or categorizing kinds of modernism so that prescrip- 
dl} jons can be offered about what sorts of curricula and instruc- 
an} tional methods will best niatch or support each type? In answer, 
| I am suggesting that one approach is represented by the second 
ica: proposition. 


$ 


In} Proposition 2. Compartmentalized Attitudes 


The term compartmentalized as proposed here means that 
gs principles or actions considered suitable for one aspect of life are 
not considered suitable for another. In other words, life is seen 
as being compartmentalized, with different rules applied in 
different compartments. This notion is represented in Inkeles’ 
observation that ‘‘individual modernity is found, and apparently 
lives compatibly, alongside many orientations and behaviors 
which some analysts consider to be part of traditionalism.’’ 
As illustractions of this proposition about compartments, consider 
examples from three subcategories of modernism that have been 
reflected in items from certain of the attitude scales mentioned 
earlier. The subcategories are those of religiosity, political 
-economic control, and sex roles. 


Religious/Secular Compartments : What has been described 
widely as “the current crisis of the Islamic world” is the struggle 
| 1m Muslim societies to integrate, in a compatible way, Islamic 


në se T 5 
a tradition with the technology of the West.!° In past centuries 
Islam formed the essence of living in Muslim societies, particul- 


arly in the Arab world. All facets of life were guided by princi- 
ples deriving from the chief Islamic holy books, the Quran and the 
Hadith. In very recent times, however, science and technology 
from the West have intruded into this tradition, resulting in the 
towing secularization of Muslim societies. Secularization in this 
context means that instead of the Muslim religion continuing to 
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serveas the reference centre for all aspects of life, guidelines į 

certain aspects derive from nonreligious sources, such as from al 
science and technology imported from Western societies,11 Th t) 
increasingly secular society, life becomes moie comparimentalng 
with religion moved from the center of the stage to one sit i 
forming only one compartment whose rules and influence an 
applied less and less to other aspects of the culture— that is i 
such aspects as political life, the production and consumpt 
of goods, and educational institutions. | 


Three of the serious problems that this secularization proces; 
produces are those of (1) how to establish clear borderlines betyes) 
compartments so as to determine which rules and attitudes ar} 
suitable for which aspects of life, (2) how to prevent leakage | 
rules and attitudes from one compartment into another, and (i) 
and how to settle struggles for power between the tradition! 
religious leaders (The Islamic ulama in the Muslim case) whos 
domain is being diminished and the secularists (those trained ii} 
Western science, technology, and social sciences) who are buildit 
competing compartments. (Curriculum and instruction issi 
arising from these three problems are considered later.) 


Political-Economic Compartments : A second form of compart 
mentalization finds two societies alike in Jevel of industrializatio 
and in attitudes of activism and efficacy among their members, |ë 
different in their form of political control and in their system {ct 
producing and distributing goods. An obvious example “j 
contrasting forms of political control is suggested by the temi 
NATE versus democratic government, whereas contrasti 
economic systems are suggested by the phrase capitalism ves 
state socialism. Thus, one form of modernism can consist o!! 
compartment containing advanced science and technology attitu 
beside another compartment representing an autocratic gov” 
ment and a third compartment containing a state socialist eco", 
mic system. A different form of modernism can be composed © 
an advanced science/technology compartment beside a repre 
tative democracy compartment and a capitalistic economic cos d 
partment. Examples of societies representing these two pattern : 
modernism would be the Soviet Union versus the United State 
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North Korea versus Japan. As will be indicated below, the curri- 
culum and instruction implications of two such forms of modern- 


ism will be alike in some respects and different in others. 


Sex-Role Compartments : Certain scales for assessing traditi- 
onal-versus-modern attitudes contain items focusing on women’s 
equality.” The general tenor of discussions of such matters is 
that traditional societies display wide differences between women 
and men in their roles, rights, and opportunities, whereas modern 
societies display far more similarity between women and men in 
these respects. However, it is possible for this factor of sex roles 
to represent a separate compartment, not necessarily correlated 
with the status of other compartments that compose a particular 
society’s pattern of modernism. For example, in the Muslim 
society of Saudi Arabia, which has been modernizing its science/ 
technology components with extreme rapidity over the past two 
decades, women’s rights and privileges remain very restricted. In 
contrast, in the Islamic matrilineal Minangkabau societies of 
West Sumatra (Indonesia) and Negri Semiblan (Malaysia), women 
have enjoyed even greater rights than men in many aspects of 
life, yet those societies are not nearly so advanced technologically 
as that of Saudi Arabia. 


Perhaps the most dramatic recent demonstration of the 
compartmentalization of women’s roles has appeared in Iran, 
Where over the period 1900-1979 women won a number of rights 
Not traditionally enjoyed in Muslim societies. These rights in- 
cluded the 1936 outlawing of women’s wearing a veil in public 
(though the veil gradually returned in conservative families after 
1940), a series of labor laws protecting women’s health and wel- 
fare, the 1963 law providing women the right to vote and run for 
Office, the 1967 family-protection law according women rights 
m matters of divorce, increased opportunities for education (by 
1978 nearly half of the Iranian students studying overseas were 
Women), and the legalization of abortion in 1977. After the 
Overthrow of Iran’s reigning shah in February 1979, rule passed 
into the hands of Ayatollah Khomeini, who rescinded a great 
Many of the existing women’s rights. For example, abortion was 
Proscribed and women again were required to adopt the hejab 
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(the Muslim term for the practice of covering women, with th | 


type of cover varying from a simple scarf to a head-to-toe tradi. | t 
tional veil, depending upon the community in which the women d 
live). v 
Within a month after Khomeini’s return to Iran, a systematis R 
mass oppression of women began. When angry women 
marched against Khomeini’s decree of forced veiling in March 
1979, they were yet to witness the most oppressive regime 4 
ever to rule in 20th-century tran.™ r 
u 
The restriction on women’s freedom and opportunities i| y 
reported by Sanasarian to be generally endorsed by the mak] ç 
population, even by those man regarded as progressive ani} h 
modern! The compartment of women’s opportunities in Iran, T 
therefore, has been separated from the compartments of politicl}| g 
and economic activism. And recent reports out of Iran indicat 
that this switch in policies toward women’s rights has affected the 
schools’ curricula and instructional practices. d 
ti 
IMPLICATIONS FOR CURRICULA AND INSTRUCTION : 
Two rather obvious assumptions underlie the following dis 
cussion. The first is that the main role assigned to a sociely’s 
education system— and particularly to the formal school system- a 
is that of training the next generation in the skills and attitude 
advocated by the rulers of the society. The schools, in effect, at 
expected to reproduce the status quo. The second assumption is 
that societies are not static, particularly present-day societies | 
so that forces of change contend with forces of conservation or pè 
manence, and the struggle between such forces can influence the 
schools’ curriculum planning and instructional procedures. The 
term curriculum is being used here to identify the goals and subject 
matter content that learners are expected to master. Instruction 
procedures are the teacher’s and students’ activities used for pus | 
ing such mastery. i 
To illustrate implications that forms of modernism sugg“ S 
for curricula and instruction, we can draw upon examples 0 ; 


(1) religiosity and the secularization of Islamic societies, (2) 
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trasting sociopolitical systems of communism and capitalistic 
democracy as exemplified in North Korea and Japan, and (3) 
women’s rights as found in Iran and the United States. 


Religiosity and Secularization : Implications for Islamic Societies 


The aim of political and educational leaders in most of the $ 
world’s Muslim societies is to achieve a type of modernity which i 
retains the traditional Islamic emphasis on faith, piety and an 
understanding of God and, at the same time, promotes science, 
technology, and the organization of production and of distribution f 
systems typical of highly iodustrialized societies. What, then, have F 
heen the ways of organizing curricula to achieve these purposes ? 

The answer is that two principal forms have emerged over recent iA 
decades. 


The first form is sometimes called the Islamic educational 
diarchy consisting of two separate kinds of school, on the tradi- 
tional Muslim institution, the other the secular variety imported 
from the West. The two are found today in nearly all Muslim 
nations,16 


Typically the traditional system teaches only Islamic doctrine 
and Arabic language. 


In some places classical logic (Mantiq, which ignores all 
developments in the West), mathematics, and Islamic history 
are also taught ..... Comparative religion, comparative study 
of Islamic and Western legal systems, social and natural 
sciences as they have developed in the West, are absent. 
Piety is the goal. The method does not include free inquiry 
or even free thinking .... The challenges of modern civiliza- 
tion are not answered or even realized in their magnitude or 
depth.17 


In contrast to such traditional education, the competing type 
that is Styled on Western secular institutions has a curriculum 
composed of the usual range of subjects found in the schools of 


"rope and the Americas. In such intitutions throughout the 
Uslim world : 
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religious subjects are treated in the same way a non-religioy 
subjects such as mathematics and geography. Nothing 
taken for granted. The approach to knowledge is 10 sot 
extent skeptical .... This system receives full £0vernmey 
support because thc governments realize that through th, 
system they can produce trained people skilled enough, 
handle the problems of modern life or an industrialize 


society.t% 


As a solution to modernizing curricula and instruction, th; 
pattern of continuing to maintain two such different kinds¢ 
institutions in parallel to each other has been widely condemn} 
by educators in the Muslim world, for the graduates of the tradi) 
tional and modern systems emerge from their studies with quit 
different skills, funds of knowledge, and views of the world. 


The second mode of organizing curricula for modernism ha 
been that of composing an individual school’s curriculum wit 
some Western and some Islamic subjects that are taught as sep: 
rate classes. For example, a typical attempt to include the tw) 
source of subjects in equal measure is seen in the selection“ 
classes in a 1950 Indonesian version of the Islamic lower-secondary 
school (madrasah).!9 The 40-hour school week was divided int 
20 hours of Islamic studies and 20 of secular subjects. Amon 
the separate Islamic subjects were : interpretation of the Quran 
sayings of the Prophet Mohammed, Muslim law, the nature ù| 
God, the history of Islam, morals, Muslim educational practics | 
and Arabic language. Secular subjects included general histor.’ 
geography, biology, physices, astronomy, algebra, geomell) 
Indonesian history, and English language. In present-day Inde} 
nesia, most schools are secular (over 100,000) and provide only 3! 
hour or so each week of released time for students to study U 
religion of their choice. However, in addition, there continue t 
be nearly 40,000 Islamic schools, 90 percent of which recell 
government subsidies through the Ministry of Religion.” wit 
few exceptions, the curriculum of these madrasahs is a mixture? 
religious and secular subjects. Pressure from the government ov 
the years to improve the match between Islamic education and t 
nation’s socioeconomic-development needs has resulted in ; 
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Ministry’s now requiring that the ratio of time spent studying 
secular versus Islamic studies be 3-to-J]. In effect, Islamic studies 
are gradually being whittled away as the government assigns 
increasingly higher priority to the Western pattern of moderni- 


zation. 


The Indonesian mode of composing the curriculum of both 
Islamic and secular subjects has also been tried in other Islamic 
societies, such as the Aligarh movement in India and the New 
Scheme in Bengal. However, the trend toward thus secularizing 
the traditional Muslim curriculum has been far slower in Central 
Asia and the Middle East than in Indonesia and has met with 
strong opposition from influential Islamic scholars (ulama) and 
teachers (mullah), particularly in Arab countries. 


While some Muslim educators appear relatively well satisfied 
with a curriculum offering parallel Muslim and secular subjects in 
the same program, others are highly critical of the plan, finding 
it at best an awkard transitional arrangemsnt that soon needs to 
be resolved by means ofa “truly proper” integration of the tradi- 
tional and the modern.?!_ Although there are constant complaints 
about the present condition of curricula, there seems to be a great 
paucity of reasonable proposals for solving the problem. And 
the few suggestions that have appeared in print have lacked the 
Specificity needed to put them into practice. For example, Husain 
and Ashraf have proposed that what is urgently needed is a system 
for classifying knowledge that is different from the one used in the 
West for defining the boundaries between university departments 
and for identifying the content of classes and of textbooks at all 
levels of the schooling hierarchy. However, the precise characteris- 
tics of such a new classification that will make it compatible with 
both Islamic tradition and Western patterns of thought apparently 
have not been delineated? 


One of the difficulties in the attempt to accommodate in the 
Curriculum both an Islamic compartment and a modern one is 
that of preventing leakage between the compartments. In other 
Words, traditional Islamic doctrine, like that of most religious 
traditions, is founded on a different set of assumptions about how 
to discover and verify knowledge than is Western science. If each 
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of the compartments— the Islamic and the scientific— is to retain 
its original identity, then educators must preyent the assumption 
of one compartment from affecting judgments made in the Othe 
compartment. Islamic tradition requires that Muslims accept a | 
unquestionable truth the words of the Quran and the Hadith. Jp! 
contrast, scientific tradition proposes that all conclusions ar} 
tentative, subject to question, to empirical tests, and to further! 
refinement or correction if they are found wanting. What Muslin) 
leaders fear is that such attitudes of scientific skepticism wil 
invade the realm of theology and morals that are the heart of} 


Islam. 


To summarize implications of the typical Islamic compart 
mentalized version of modernism, I would conclude that if} 
Muslim educational] leaders are to solve their curriculum andy 
instruction problems, they must : 


1. Devise a convincing rationale for using a different base 
for knowledge in the theology/morals compartment 
(unquestionable acceptance of authority) than that used 
in the ‘science/technology compartment (skepticism and 
critical inquiry). Such a rationale is necessary in ordet 
to prevent the leakage of inquiry methodology from on 
compartment into the other. 


2. Indentify which contents of the curricula of Muslim tre 
dition and of the West are truly in conflict (such as the 
Judeo-Christian-Muslim version of creation is in confit 
with Darwinism) and which contents are simply differen 
but not in conflict so that they could be compatibl 
accommodated. Separating these two varieties and thet 
settling the non-conflicting contents first can help simp!) 
the task of preparing a curriculum acceptable to adv" 
cates of both Muslim tradition and Western sect 
schooling. The non-conflicting contents can be put! 
practice while the conflicting ones are being worked oUt 


a = 
a 


wean 
3. Attempting new classifications of knowledge to go. 
if a different form of categorizing theory and informe 
about the world will suit the needs of modernized Mus 
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societies better than the present classifications found in 
either Islamic tradition or in the knowledge structure 
from the West 


4. Providing an integrated curriculum of reasonable size by 
eliminating the least essential contents of both Muslim 
and secular curriculum sources. One of the most objec- 
tionable features of such schools as the Indonesian 
madrasah has been the heavy overloading of the curri- 
culum through including all Muslim and all secular 
subjectmatter in the combined curriclum. Students simply 
cannot manage the double load. 


If such tasks as these four cannot be amicably accomplished, it 
seems that the Muslim contents of schooling will be regularly 
eroded away as increased priority is given to the role of science, 
technology, and manpower production in the march of Islamic 
societies toward the kinds of modernism found in industrialized 


nations. 


Contrasting Sociopolitical Systems : Implications for North Korea 
and Japan 


North Korea and Japan are similar in their strong dedication 
to advanced science and technology, with Japan farther along the 
road toward this goal than is North Korea. However, the two 
nations differ in their forms of government and their systems for 
producing and distributing goods and services. Japan is a multiple- 
party constitutional monarchy with a capitalisitic economic 
structure, while North Korea has a single-party communist 
government with a state-socialist economic system. Thus, in 
terms of compartmentalized modernization, the two nations’ 
science/technology compartments are similar, but their government/ 


economics compartments are different. 


In the realm of education, these two forms of modernism can 
be compared for implications they yield in the curriculum areas 
of technical training and of the social studies. Both nations place 
great emphasis on education, with over 95 percent of children and 
adolescents reported to be in school by the 1980s in each country. 
For Japan universal schooling is nothing new, as over 95 percent 
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of Japanese have been literate since carly in the 20th century, 
However, in North Korea only 20 percent of the adults Were 
reported to be literate after World War I1.” Part of the impetus 
for supporting education in both countries is the strong spirit of 
activism and efficacy espoused by the leadership of each society, 


a spirit reflected in school policy and practice. Furthermore, both | 
societies direct a large part of their attention in the upper reaches | 
of the formal and nonformal education systems to the kinds of | 
technical training required by industrialized societies. While Japan | 
is by far the more advanced in industrialization, Nerth Korea's | 
leaders, headed by Premier Kim II Sung, aim to mechanize and | 
computerize their society on the farm as well as in the factory, | 
By the 1980s North Korea had made significant progress toward | 


this goal. 


To accomplish their industrialization aims, the two countriesa | 


large corps of workers with specialized technical skills. However, 
because of the different stages of development of the two societies’ 
schools and industrial enterprises, and because of their different 
political philosophies, the two nations’ patterns of training workers 
has differed. In Japan pupils in both primary and secondary 
schools pursue a rigorous full-time academic program, with only 
a small segment of the lower-secondary-school curriculum devoted 


to pre: vocational education. Then a testing system determines | 


which lower-secondary-school graduates enter vocational education 


and which advance into higher academic programs. The advanced | 


professional skills needed by scientists and engineers are offered in 
universities and technical colleges, but most of specific training 
needed for a particular job is provided on the job by the com 
pany that hires the graduate. 


In contrast to Japan where the student population is engaged 
in full time study, North Korea requires that all pupils above the 
very youngest ones parallel their school studies with constructiv? 
work. This policy is founded on two convictions ; (1) that! 
society can modernize more quickly if allcitizens of all ages cont" 


bute to the gross national product while simultaneously improvilé 


their skills through education and (2) that in the spirit of. commu: 
nism, everyone should be part of the working class (peasants ê" 
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factory workers), and that this ideal is best achieved if everyone of 
every age level is required to work. 

To summarize, the two countries are alike in their pursuit of 
advanced industrialization goals, so that the curricula of science, 
mathematics, and vocational-skili classes of the two school systems 
are very simiar. However, because Japan is at a more sophisti- 
cated level of development in modernization, and because of the 
two governmnnts’ different political philosophies, the amount of 
time spent on academic subjects versus job training differs in the 
two nations at all levels of the schooling hierarcy. 


When we turn to the social-studies curricula, we find a drama- 
tic difference between the two countries. For example, in the study 
of political systems, the schools of cach nation understandably 
present their own political system in a mcre favorable light than 
they do other systems. However, in Japan there is a greater 
willingness than in North Korea to consider various systems and 
to inspect their strengths and weaknesses. Although North Korean 
schools do give attention to capitalistic economic systems, the 
tenor of the attention is entirely that of teaching pupils in primary 
schools “basic images of landlords and Japanese as well as 
American imperialists while at the same time focusing on socialist 
patriotism’’.*4 After the mid-1970s a newly introduced subject 
entitled “Communist Morality” drew its content from a textbook 
described by Lee as “seven times as voluminous as one for other 
Subjects Most of the topics in the book are anti-American, anti- 
i Japanese, and anti-South Korean, besides those glorifying Kin. If 
Sung.5 A content analysis of the textbook’s 37 units indicated 
that the distribution of topics was ; idolization of Kim II Sung 43 
percent, anti-imperialism 22 percent, superiority of the communist 
Systems 19 percent, communist morality 8 percent, anti-South 
d Korein views 5 percent, and class struggle 3 percent. When 
è Premier Kim II Sung considered the desirability of the compara- 
tive study of social systems as conceived in liberal or mixed 
p 


education, he concluded that : 


If a socialist state fails to educate the children and youth 
in a Tevolutionary and communist fashion, and gives them a 
mixed education which is neither socialist nor capitalist, it 
Will be impossible to train them to be ‘successors of the 
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revolution and builders of communism. A mixed educati 
can only make people mixed-up.?° 


In conclusion, Japan and North Korea represent societi 
whose curriculum goals are similar in their science/technolo 
compartments but are markedly different in their politi 
economic compartments. Although both countries are Pursuit 
the same science/technology educational goals, Japan apparent 
is well ahead of North Korea in developing and disseminatig| 
curriculum materials and in the variety and level of sophisticatig; 
of scientific and technical studies. 


The Japanese example— and apparently the North Korea) 
one as well— illustrates a further facet of compartmentalizi| 
modernism : the fact that the curriculum and instruction aspect} 
such a compartment as that of technology can itself be divide! 
into subcompartments. Two subcompartments in this instan 
are those of teaching precision craftsmanship and of teachin 
creativity. In effect, among the instructional problems yet to k 
solved by the two nations is that of stimulating the sorto) 
creativity or innovative skill that is a significant element ¢ 
personal modernism. As noted earlier, one aspect of a moder} 
activist attitude is the expectation that conditions can be chang} 
for the better. This means that existing ways of doing things a 
continually to be questioned, and better alternatives are tok 
proposed and evaluated. Thus, the general ideal- moderm 
attitude includes a large measure of innovation. In this regi 
Japanese political and educational leaders recently have bë 
criticizing their society’s scientific and industrial establishim! 
for what they regard as a shoitage of creativity. Whereas te 
take pride in the efficiency with which their establishmë 
produces high-quality products, they point out that the origi" 
ideas for such usually have come from abroad. They hopé p 
the future the scientific break-throughs that lead to new prot) 
will be the result of Japanese creativity rather than the inw" 
veness of foreigners. 


6) 


sent conditi 
in 


In their attempt to identify causes for pre 
critics in Japan have suggested that the curricula ane, 
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cular, the instructional methods of the schools may be at fault. 

Statements of the goals of Japanese education in the past have 
al stressed efficient learning of subject-matter and the need to care 
4 for individual differences among students, vut they have not 
al; focused attention on creativity or critical thinking.?” Furthermore, 
ig} the expected role of the Japanese teacher has been that of conveyor | 
| of knowledge, with the teacher’s word to be accepted as doctrine. | 
It} Lecturing is the chief mode of instruction. Discussion sessions 
ta} in which students are to struggle with new problems and to | 
| challenge existing solutions are rare. Research projects requiring , 
pupil initiative are also reported to be rare.*8 International com- 
parisons of educational achievement have shown that Japanese | 
students are well ahead of students in a variety of industrialized 
jj, Western nations in overall mathematics and science attainment. 
ml However, Japanese students’ success has been more satisfactory 
iz} in the computational and structural aspects of mathematics than ; 
k| inproblem solving that requires applications of knowledge to 
d} new situations.?? 


o Critics have charged that teaching methods which emphasize 
ken skill at memorizing and reproducing a body of existing knowledge 
#| are not the best methods for producing creative thinkers. Con- 
# sequently, in the Japanese education system— and probably in 
t that of North Korea— an implication to be drawn from the two 
m| subcompartments within scientific/technological education is that 
Separate learning activities are needed for (1) training students to 


Imposed on women by the Khomeini government, some evidence 
iS available from Iranian women who are studying abroad and 
Meee visited their homeland in the last year or so. The 

Ing observations are based on information I received from 


ss Master existing knowledge and apply it to knowa problems and 
hy (2) Stimulating students to discover new problems and create 
ti of new approaches to solving them. Planners of curricula, 
w instruction, and teacher education face the task of developing the 
i second of these types, since the first type seems already well in 
W hand. 
: Women’s Roles : Implications for Iran and the United States 
i Although it is somewhat difficult to obtain accurate informa- 

j ton about the educational effects in Iran of the restrictions 

oP 
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talking with five such students and with the author of a recent hy 
on the women’s movement in Iran.2® The comments about i 
United States aie founded on published studies in the Profession, 
literature and on lists of course offerings in American Universiti: 


In Irenian schools at all levels, primary grades through pl 
university, perhaps the most obvious change in women’s re 
since the Khomeini government took power has been the requ} 
rement that all female students and teacheis now wear the heja 
In late 1983 a new regulation required that Christian group, 
such as the country’s large Armenian community, adhere to jh 
hejab practice as well. Furthermore, the few coeducatioy) 
schools below the university level that did exist 1979 have ‘es! 
changed to enroll only students of one sex. And in univers 
classes, which opened again in 1983 after having been closed sin? 
1979, women must sit in a section behind the men students. 


These changes in the concept of women’s proper roles havf 
found their way into the curriculum, particularly in the new; 
revised textbooks published by the Khomeini regime. For exampi| 
in high-school textbooks, all illustrations that include wom! 
show women wearing the veil, and pictures of working in a labor 
tory setting show no men in the vicinity. In a revised book % 
human anatomy, pictures of the naked male and female hays th 
genital aieas blocked out for the sake of sexual modesty as conc! 
ved by the nation’s Islamic leaders. Whereas prior to 1979 religio” 
education was limited to an hour or two of special religious cls 
each week, in the present curriculm Islamic doctrine plays 4 heat) 
role in virtually all sections of the curriculm. Quotations from t° 
Koran are intserted into all sorts of textbooks, with the quotatio® j 
including implications about the restricted roles women are top 
in the society. - ý Í 

In their instruction, teachers are expected to support He 
Khomeini regime’s view of the proper place of women in FE 
Society. Teachers who- express opinions contrary to the x 
traditional role of women espoused by the regime are liable © 
be reported to the. authorities by their students and thereal! 
reprimanded or dismissed from their posts. i 


PREPAR A e 
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In effect, if expanded opportunities for women represent 
“greater modernism” in the women’s-role compartment of the 
society, then curriculum materials and instructional practices in 
Iran have taken several steps backward since 1979. That the 
nation still has ambitions to advance in the compartment of 
technology and industrialization is evidenced jin the present 
regime’s efforts to maintain its petroleum-production enterprise, to 
fight a mechanized war with Iraq, and to revitalize the science and 
technology faculties of the universities and colleges which were 
closed throughout the early 1980s. 


In contrast to the women’s-role compartment in Iran is the 
condition of that compartment in the United States. Clear 
examples of the American situation are found in both curriculum 
offerings and in the form of instructional materials. For instance, 
by the 1980s the typical American university offered a host of classes 
focusing on women’s positions in society, with most — if not all— 
such classes reflecting an advocacy position, that is. a position 
urging increased rights for women. Typical courses as drawn from 
descriptions in univer ity catalogues, bear such titles as: sex roles 
in society, sociological perspectives on women, women in the 
ancient world, women in American Society, contemporary issues 
in feminist theory, U.S. Women’s history since 1870, sense of 
identity in modern women writers, curriclular response to educati- 
Onal equity, gender roles and competence corresponding to social 
change, women and work, marriage and its alternatives, and 
immages of women in film. No courses of these types would be 
found in Iranian Institutions. 


In American high schools the number of instructional units 
OF lessons focusing on women’s rights and roles have been increas- 
mg as well, so that the same sorts of issues treated in the college 
Courses listed above are discussed in less detail in high-school 
Social studies, psychology, and homemaking classes.22 


Over tha past two decades the women’s movement in America 
has also significantly influenced the nature of textbooks. One of 
the most prominent changes has been in the use of “‘sex-fair’’ 
language, such as not using masculine personal pronouns (he, him, 
his) exclusively when discussing issues bearing on both sexes. 
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Some texts avoid the problem by speaking only in the plural (they 
them, theirs). Others alternate the gender of singular Pronoun, 
so that she will appear as often as fe in descriptions. Changes in 
texts have occurred in their illustrations, with females noy 
pictured in roles formerly thought suitable only for males ang 
vice versa. 


In summary, then, the cases of Iran and the United States 
illustrate constrasting curriculum-and-instruction practices that 
have been produced by the two societies’ different stages i 
modernization in the women’s-role compartment. Educational 
planners in each of the societies have recently sought to fashion 
curriculum offerings and teaching methods and materials to pro- | 
mote the form of women’s roles advocated by influential activists | 
of the two nations. 


CONCLUSION 


From the foregoing line of argument, a series of suggestions 
can be drawn for people who are studying the relationship between 
a society’s level of modernization and its curriculum and instruc 
tional practices. 


First, it is appropriate to view modernization in terms of 
compartments rather than as unitary phenomenon that affects all 
aspects of socicty in equal measure. 


Second, it is p:oper to identify which compartments or realms 
of life are ro be analyzed and then to specify what characteristic 
define modern as contrasted to traditional for each compartment: 
In other words, separate criteria to distinguish modern from tradi- 
tional are needed for evcry compartment. 


Third, data need to be gathered about each realm separately: 
For example, if people’s attitudes toward modernization are to Ù 
solicited, then the questionnaire or interview to be used in collect 
ing attitudes should be designed to elicit separate informatio! 
about each of the indentified compartments. Furthermore, the 
results should be scored or compiled by compartments, providing 
the opportunity to interpret each compartment separately as W° 
as to compare one with another. 
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Finally, curricula and instructional practices should be inspect- 


ed in terms of each of the selected modernism compartments. In 
this analysis it may be profitable as well to distinguish subcom- 
partments, such as in the Japanese example of one subcompart- 
ment for mastery of existing knowledge and another for creativity 
or crilical thinking. In effect, separate guidelines drawn from 
each compartment should be devised as the bases for conducting 
content analyses of teaching materials and for observing teachers’ 
instructional practices to discover where they stand along modern/ 
traditional dimensions. 
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i What Right to Life ? 


Jonathan M. Berkowitz 
655, Pelham Parkway North 
Bronx. Ny. 10467 


a 


The issue of abortion presents many philosophical questions. 
What constitutes psychological humanness and is psychological 
[ humanness inborn or is it developed and learned as an infant 
matures are two such questions that have become a central con- 
cern for those who attempting to determine the morality of 
abortion. If one believes in the Catholic church’s current doctrine 
of immediate ensoulment the fetus is considered human from con- 
ception. Unfortunately, a soul is not a empirical entity that 
can be measured and thus, its existence cannot be substantiated. 
As a result of this, in the final analysis the concept of a soul must 
be accepted on faith. An alternative theory is that psychological 
humanness is developed and learned through interaction with 
ones environment. This theory can be empirically analyzed to 
some extent by the withholding of particular environmental stimu- 
lus and recording its effects. 


i Another question that is central to the abortion issue is the 
ae of what Tights the fetus is entitled. To answer : 
ve ; e ave to determine fiom where do rights originate and s 

at are their relation to ethics. Are ethics and rights inherent ; 


to : : 
the universe or are the concepts of ethics and rights a human 
Phenomenon ? 


o ee I am not going to refute the traditional argu- 
ae ani a ortion, (e.g, ensoulment, anatomical humanness) 
ane ae e arguments for abortion, (e.g., rights and welfare 
Viability ae deformation) or deal with the subjects of 
treatment tte ening, and/or birth. This is due to the extensive 
€ topics have received in other papers.2 I will 
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attempt to define what constitutes psychological humannesg from 
the premise that it is developed and learned through interaction 
with one’s environment. I will also show that in an ethically ne. 
tral universe the fetus possesses no inherent ethics or a right to life 
I cannot prove beyond a doubt the validity of the following 
theories ; however, I believe the evidence given in this paper 
strongly supports them.® 


PSYCHOLOGICAL HUMANNESS AND PHYSIOLOGICAL 
HUMANNESS 


To produce a workable definiton of humanness two separate 
definitions, psychological humanness and physiological human. 
ness, are necessary, The definition of physiological humanness 
by medical doctors is an objective analysis based on empirical 


criterion. Doctors have determined that sometime during the | 


second trimester the fetus becomes physiologically human. This 
means the fetus has certain morphological, anatomical and phy- 
siological charactetistics that in totality are human and are not 
shared by any other animal. 


The definition of psychological humanness is more problema 
tic than physiological humanness. The fetus is genetically human 
from conception ; however, that role genetics play in the develop- 
ment of psychological humanness is a major challenge to both the 
sociologist and nevrologist. Biological and chemical processes 


do control the ability to become and remain psychologically 


human ; however, studies on sensory deprivation have been con- 
ducted and their results indicate that environmental input i 
required for a being to develop psychologically and_ intellectually: 
An example of this would be those studies which show that the 
acquisition of language and other social skills are a direct function 
of one’s interaction with one’s environment.4 


Though the fetus requires environmental input to becom 
psychologically human this in itself does not distinguish it from 


other animals. Almost all animals have some form of memo, | 


thought, emotion, and the ability to interact with animals? 
their own and other species. What differentiates these animals 
is the level of complexity from which they can perform thes 
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functions. Whether or not these are trained responses is irrele- 
vant. Almost all of our responses beyond what is genetically 
programmed, (e.g , fight or flight) are trained responses. We go 
to a refrigerator because we know food is in it. A dog will 
scratch at that same refrigerator door when it is hungry because 
it too knows food is in it. We, like the dog, have been trained to 
associate a refrigerator with food. A dog would not expect to 
find food in a television and neither would a human. 


Life can be categorized according to varying levels of com- 
plexity with the least complex animals occupying the bottom of 
the scale and the most complex Occupying the top. While it is 
true that we are essentially animals, we do seem to be the most 
complex. What differentiates us from the dog and other animals 
is our ability integrate and use vast amounts of complex training. 
Of course the word complexity is defined from our own perspec- 
tive ; however, whether or not we humans possess a monopoly on 
reality is a question that probably is impossible to answer. 


An example of the varying levels of complexity within the 
animal world can be provided by comparing the modes of commu- 
nication employed by dogs and humans. A dog can interact with 
other dogs and, humans can interact with other humans How- 
ever, the dog is limited in its means of communication whereas 
humans can communicate in a variety of ways, (e.g., art, written 
word, verbally) and on different levels of complexity, (e.g., body 
language, poetry). The dog does not have the options we have 


and compared to us, is extremely limited in its modes of commu- 
nication. 


Due to the previous considerations caution must be observed 
hen using the word psychological humanness. We have not 
yet reached an agreement on just what constitutes psychological 
umanness. We have an idea of what it entails but, due to the 
Many variables involved we possess few (if any) empirical stan- 
dards from which to base it. Medical doctors can measure and 
Quantify areas of our anatomy and physiology because they are 
known quantities that are usually common to all mankind 
Abstractions, ideas, memories, emotions, interactions, and per- 
“ptions cannot be measured because they only exist in the minds 


Ww 
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of the people involved ; however, their existence can be Prove, 


by their presentation. Nonetheless, given the Consideration, f 
presented above we can say that psychological humanness Tepre | 


sents what we define to be the most complex levels of memo 


; ae 7 ty, 
thought, emotion, and interaction within the animal world, 


If we accept the theory that being psychologically human 
implies being a social animal that consciously attempts to influ. 
eace and communicate with its own environment, is aware of it 
own existence, possess intelligence, memory, and emotion, and 
executes all these qualities on the most complex level within the 
animal world then, we must conclude that the fetus is not psy- 
chologically human.’ In fact, the fetus cannot even perform 
any of these functions. The fetus cannot know of its own exist 
ence because it has never had any experience with itself or others, 
The fetus needs this experience with itself and others in order to 


differentiate what is itself and not itself and thus, realize its ( 


own separate existence apart from the external world. The fetus 
cannot be aware of any outside existence because it is confined to 
the womb and cannot effectively use any of its senses. The fetus 
can hear and feel ; however, it cannot determine from where this 
input originates or associate it witha particular object.® Ifthe 
fetus is not aware of outside existences it cannot consciously 
attempt to influence or communicate with them. In short, ps): 
chologically the fetus is not different from an amoeba. 


RIGHTS, ETHICS, AND THE FETUS 


Many in our society believe that the right to life is one of | 


many natural rights of man. Unfortunately for these peopl 
Plato’s Forms probably do not exist. If we believe that the right 
to life is inherent to the universe then we are assuming that the 
universe or some force within the universe possesses rational 
ability If we believe the universe is ethically neutral then, ethics 
cannot exist in universal reality’, If ethics do not exist naturally 
then ethics can only exist in the mind of their creator and only 
apply to the creator itself and its interaction with its environme™ 
Both theories cannot be substantiated ; however, arguments can 
be presented that would provide a probability that either on? i 
true or false. 
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One of the major determinants of how an ethical system will 
develop is whether or not it is based on absolute or relative ethics. 
The choice of absolute ethics is usually based on theism whereas 
the choice of relative ethics is usually based on agnosticism or 
atheism.§ Since neither position can be fully substantiated I am 
assuming an ethically neutral universe. If we assume the universe 
is ethically neutral and thus, possesses no inherent ethics, we must 
derive ethics from ourselves.2 From the ethics we develop we 
define what righis we are entitled to. Theoretically we can 
possess ethics by themselves ; however, we Cannot possess any 
rights without cthics, Thus, rights are a direct function of ethics. 
An example will make this evident. Suppose a person belie: es 
the eth c that all people should have access to proper medical 
care. From this premise this individual can deduce that he is a 
person who belongs to the class called people and thus, since all 
people should have access to proper medical care he too should 
have access. to proper medical care. In other words this person 
believes that he has a right to proper medical care. This defini- 
tion of ethics and rights does draw a fine line ; nonetheless, it is 
important in determining what rights the fetus is entitled to. 


The fetus, unable to develup its own system of ethics cannot 
define or possess rights. This of course is a generalization. I 
agree with Michael Tooley’s assertion that since the fetus can 
Perceive pain it has a right to be free of pain.!! Nevertheless, 
the fetus cannot perceive life and death and thus, cannot possess 
aright to life. We may say that we personally believe the fetus 
has a right to life ; however, our beliefs are not morally binding 
On other people’s actions. True, in an ethically neutral universe 
fully developed humans cannot possess any inherent ethics and 
Tights ; however, we can give legitimation to our ethics and rights 
through conscious action. We do not have to periodically state 
Our rights or even develop a full system of ethics ; our actions will 
Confirm what are assumed to be our rights. If we display a 
Willingness to live we are affirming that we believe to be our right 


to life. Ifa person refuses to answer a sensitive question he is 
affirming his right to privacy. Briefly stated, in real life situations 
ethics im 


ply rights, rights imply ethics, and actions imply ethics 
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and rights. The fetus, unable to consciously implement ac 


$ ; tio 
cannot affirm any system of ethics and rights. n 


COGNITION OF LIFE AND POTENTIALITY 


Many antiabortionists enjoy posing the question, “Hoy 
would you like it if someone was about to end your life?” This 


anthropomorphism is incorrect. When we perform an abortion m 
we are taking the life of an organism ; however, if the fetus dog si 
not know about life and death it cannot assign any meaning to i 
the two concepts. Fully developed humans with a cognition of p! 
life and death are the ones who place importance to these con pi 
cepts ; however, to the fetus life and death are meaningless. | u 

Most people in our society believe that it is morally wron 5 
to kill a person.* This belief is based on the ethic that people ? le 
have a right to control their Jives. Another ethic many in ou is 
society hold is that it is unethical to violate a person’s rights, | i 


If we terminate a person’s existence (a person who wishes to live) fu 
we are violating their right to control their life and thus, we are ha 
acting unethically. Another argument that supports the conclu: its 
sion that the fetus possesses no right to life is : since the fetus has gi 
no knowledge of life or death it cannot express or imply a desir 

to live or die and thus, it cannot claim a right to Jife.28 


Some would argue that even though the fetus is not psycho: 
logically human and does not possess any right to life it still 
should not be aborted because it has the potentiality to become Wi 


fully human (thus potentially caring about its life); howeveh | to 
potentiality is not reality. A person could have a neurological int 
makeup that possesses the potentiality to develop favorably 10 of 


wards mathematics ; however, if the potentiality is not exploited 

it is worthless. We would not consider this person a mathemati 

cian until he had exploited his potentiality. The same holds trt f inf 
for the fetus. Though the fetus does possess the potentiality E the 
become psychologically human the potentiality by itself do es 
a render the fetus psychologically human. The fetus is still? ] is, 
etus. 
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INFANTICIDE 


Up till now I have been primarily concerned with the defini- 
tion of fetuses and humans. Now, I must turn my attention to 
the inevitable, the infant. 


Throughout history infanticide has been used by manasa 
means for various ends. Primitive people used infanticide exten- 
sively in order to preserve inadequate food supplies. The Athenian 
city-states, Sparta, and Rome all used infanticide to insure the 
physical superiority of their nation. However, despite the im- 
portant role infanticide has played in history it is still a con- 
troversial subject because of different cultural perspectives. 
Furthermore, that makes infanticide more abhorrent than abortion 
is that an infant is tangible whereas a fetus is intangible. A 
lengthy discussion on the psychological development of the infant 
is unnecessary.14 All that needs to be said is that for an undeter- 
mined period after birth the infant cannot perform any of the 
functions characteristic of psychological humanness. The infant 
has no understanding or comprehension of life and death nor of 
its environment or self. If this is true the infant is not psycholo- 
gically human and cannot possess any right to life. 


Not Only is infanticide morally permissible it also has certain 
advantages. Infanticide is committed when the newborn has 
severe abnormalities, (e.g., Down’s syndrome) that would in all 
Probability cause great suffering. Unlike the fetus who is not 
wanted from conception, the newborn is wanted and the decision 
to terminate is only due to extraordinary circumstances. To use 
infanticide we must determined what is best for the infant. A life 
of suffering and alienation or death and its nothingness.!® 


___ Eventually due to increased experience and socialization the 
Infant will develop into a psychological human being ; however, 
the time of this occurrence is as of yet undetermined. Nonethe- 
less, doctors know when a severe abnormality is present and rarely 


'S More than a week required to confirm it. Surely the infant is 
not psychologically human by this time. 
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RAMIFICATIONS OF THIS PHILOSOPY 


One could argue that people who a-e brain damaged, com: 
tose, under the influence of a mind altering drug, have aphas, P th 
or asleep are not in their current state fulfilling the Tequiremen, ne 
of psychological humanness and thus, possess no right toli he 
This argument is only partially correct because some of they 
people have certain characteristics that set them apart from th 


in 

fetus. ie 
The people who are under the influence of some Of thes! sc 
conditions are expetiencing a lapse in their psychological huma pe 
ness ; however, unlike the fetus who has to develop be born, an ps 


then mature into a fully developed human, these people hay! re; 
already exploited their human potentiality and have the ability} re; 
immediately resume full psychological humanness upon the termi 
nation of their condition.’* These people by exploiting thi! 


f human potentiality have through action changed its nature. Tr yı 
ii potentiality is no longer a potentiality, it is a reality. Aswit} Y! 
sii Jes aE E teeet : : e 

the mathematician, by exploiting and maintaining his potentiality r 


he is, and always will be till he dies a mathematician. Thus by 
exploiting our human potentiality and maintaining it (which ve 
do just by existing) our potentiality changes into a reality. Wem| of 


longer possess the potentiality to become fully human, wear) nes 
fully human. her 


2 araa aA 


It is true that most of these people in their present conditio 
are not externally maintaining their psychological humannes 
that is, interacting with their external environment. Howetet } 
by definition these people are psychologically human. Exceptit} Sta 
extreme cases of brain damage these people have recorded witht} eve 
their brain the actuality of full psychological. humanness. Th] of: 
psychological humanness will remain in their mind till they €| @p 
The fetus’ brain is a blank. ie 

ar 

What follows are short discussions of each of these cas” Unc 
altered consciousness. 


People with severe brain damage!” which inhibits or has% 


Unc 
; : i : 

troyed their psychological humanness would be subject ra a 
some definition of a fetus. In many cases it may be ™ ina 


pej 


humane to allow (or evet Promote) these people’s death if! 
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are suffering or if their existence is drastically damaging the 
quality of life of others ; however, this is another matter altoge- 
ther. People with minor or moderate brain damage would not 
necessarily fall into this category. What has to be considered is 
how well they fit the definition of psychological humanness. 


How would this philosophy effect the individual under the 
influence of a mind altering drug? To answer this we have to 
separate those who are under the influence of the drug and con- 
scious and those who are under influence and unconscious. The 
person who is conscious can still fulfil the requirements of 
psychological humanness. Granted, this person’s perception of 
reality may be distorted; however, the fetus cannot even possess a 
reality to distort. 


i The person who is unconscious cannot be aware of his en- 
Tt: vironment, cannot consciously attempt to influence or communicate 
with it, and cannot be aware of his own existence; however, this 
person still possesses within his brain the actuality of psychologi- 
cal humanness.!8 


w The comatose patient is unconscious and in an extreme state 
m| of stupor; yet, still possesses the actuality of psychological human- 
at} ness unless the brain has been damaged Caution must be applied 
here since comas can vary in duration. The comatose patient 
nf may still be psychologically human; however, if the coma is 
considere j irreversible it may be best to allow this person to die. 


The asphasic patient who has been reduced to an infantile 
State would be subject to the same definition as the fetus. How- 
‘ver, Caution must be used here because there are different types f 
Ws} Of aphasia, An example of this would be ataxic aphasia where 
a patient is unable to articulate words. The patient knows what , 
he wants to say but the area of the brain that controls the muscu- i 
d| .*" ccordination for verbalization is damaged. This person does 
Understand language and can communicate nonverbally. 


s How do we view the person who is asleep ? Sleep is a form of 38 
tj Unconsciousness; however “normal awareness can completely 1S 
ef ‘assert itself when danger threatens”. The person who is ii 
yf Madecp Sleep is essentially unconscious but possesses the actua- i 
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lity of psychological humanness. During R.E, M. slee 
person is producing images and ideas in his mind. Thou i l 
t 


person in R. E. M. sleep is not psychologically human with k TE 
to his external environment he is interacting with an envion | ani 
of his own creation. What differentiates this person ftom i yon 
fetus is that the fetus cannot perceive actual or imaging Th 
reality. ap 
(oh 

CONCLUSION tio! 

to | 


Abortion is contradictory to many of our most cherished ideals} We 

While we cannot be certain of what exists in the brain of th nul 

fetus we do know that if the fetus is in a state of consciousnes| TS! 

it is not a consciousness we are familier with. However, metaphor.| Me 

cally speaking, it seems that to the fetus being is nothingnes, unl 

If we accept the criterion for psychological humanness stated jg} int 

hit this paper then we must conclude that the fetus is not psycholog., Se 
cally human and thus, does not possess any right to life. W| the 
may grant the fetus whatever rights we wish; however, we mui} SOC 
ask ourselves, “What is of more worth ? The life (social, political, fam 
economic, psychological, physiological) of the mother or the lit maj 
(physiological) of the fetus ?” a 


Certainly we should protect the nonhuman; however, whe} Pri 
the existence of a nonhuman threatens the well being of a fill] ent 
developed human we almost always sacrifice the life of the nor} desi 
human. Why is this so ? Because we do give greater value") trol 
human life than nonhuman life. Many people (including myséll)\ irre 
insist that we must protect the helpless; however, the concept df Hoy 
helplessness has no legitimate place within the abortion argument | 
Helplessness implies a person’s inability to defend an establisht!}| sex 
and accepted system of ethics and rights. The fetus, possessifé inci 
neither, cannot lay claim to either. gic 


I believe the majority of people wou'd prefer to see all int} call 
cent life preserved; however, this is sometimes not only impraotie! and 
but downright impossible. In one of my college courses in ethiS} is tt 
the issue of abortion was brought up. Naturally J was fot en 
After a lengthy debate with a particular individual who happ?” 
to be a reborn Christian, she (the reborn Christian exclaim” 
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«well—if they didn’t screw around they would not get pregnant 
and have to get an abortion! If you want to stop abortions 
you have to stop people from fooling around before their married.” 
This young lady’s conclusion is not only absurd (since most 
abortions are performed for married women) but it is also cruel ; 
however, I can sympathize with her position to some extent. Abor- 
tion is a choice between two evils. Do wehave the responsibility 
to protect innocent life ? Yes we do. However, at the same time 
we have the responsibility of promoting happiness?’ to greatest 
number of people. John Stuart Mill ‘eloquently defined this 
responsibility in his Greatest Happiness Principle. It does upset 
me when innocent life is terminated. I personally wish that all 
unborns and infants would be granted the Opportunity to develop 
into hopefully content people. However, I am also upset when I 
see children growing up in broken homes and institutions where 
their chances for happiness are minimal. At the present time our 
society cannot deal with the unwanted child. Granted, there are 
families that do take care of unwanted children ; however, the 
majority of these children are either placed in institutions where 
they spend their life or live in homes where their existence is 
despised. If we wish to Promote Mill’s Greatest Happiness 
Principle the use of abortion and infanticide must be seriously 
entertained. We cannot prevent abortions by curbing people’s 
desires.21 True, abortion is often used as a method of birth con- 
trol and those people who use abortion for this end act both 
irresponsibly and immorally by showing little regard for life. 
However, this abuse can prevented if. through education and 
“Propaganda,” more responsible attitudes and practices towards 
Sex are cultivated within the general society. Furthermore. the 
Incidence of abortion can be further reduced if the need for safe, 
effective, simple, and inexpensive (or free) birth control is recogni- 
zed Unfortunately, due to the ignorance, greed, and sheer 
callousness of the government, church, pharmaceutial companies, 
and many private citizens these needs are not recognized. This 
'S the real inhumanity. 
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END NOTES 


. The concept of a soul varies according to different chure f 
and religions, (eg, reincarnation in Hinduism). In fay 
the Catholic church’s current doctrine of immediate enson, 
ment has only been-in force since 1869 as a result of Pop 
Pius’s IX Apostolicace sedis which effectively nullified 
Septuagint translation of Exodus 21 : 22-23 which distiguists 
between ensouled and unensouled fetuses. 


2. For a detailed presentation of the Catholic view on aborti 
see, The Morality of Abortion : Legal and Historical Persp, 
tives, ed. John T. Noonan, Jr. (Cambridge : Harvard Unive. 
sity Press, 1970). 


For the Judaic position on abortion see, Fred Rosne, 
“Induced Abortion: Jewish Law and Jewish Morality” 
Values and Ethics in Health Care, 1 (1976), 213-24. 


Ensoulment is an exceptionally involved topic whit 
requires thorough analysis. For this reason I believeili 
beyond the scope of this paper. For a discussion ont: 
soul see J. Bobik, “Soul,” New Catholic Encyclopedia, 1% 
ed. Two articles that explore the self are, John Perry, “C 
the Self Divide?” The Journal of Philosophy, 69 (191 
463-88. pnd Derek Parfit, ‘Personal Identity, “The Philos 
Phicai Review, 80 (1971), 3-27. 


For a brief treatment of rape and the rights of the motti 
| and father see, Garrett Hardin, “Abortion— or Compulisi} 


Pregnancy ?”” Journal of Marriage and the Family, 30 (1% 
246-51. 


For a discussion on viability see, Alan Zaitchik, ity 
bility and the Morality of Abortion,” Philosophy and Pil’) 
Affairs, 10 (1981), 18-26. 


For a discussion on the rights of woman and abot] 
see, MS) Briody Mahowal,d “Feminism and Abortion Af 


4} ` 
ments,” Kineses : Graduate Journal in Philosophy, 11(! vt 
57-68. 


qi 


-picat 
3. I will not attempt to prove that the universe iS et hic? 
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neutral because this would entail proving that god does not 
exist or that god is an ethically neutral existence. 


. Kingsley Davis, “Extreme Social Isolation of a Child,” 


American Journal of Sociology, 45 (1940), 554-65. Also sce, 
Kingsley Davis, “Final Note on a Case of Extreme Isolation,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 52 (1947), 432-37. 


. For a detailed analysis of psychological humanness see, 


Alfred R. Lindesmith, Anselm L. Strauss, and Norman K 
Denzin, Social Psychology, Sth ed. (New York : Holt, Rine- 
hart, and Winston, 1977), 3-384. 


Since the unborn can respond to physiological stimulus its 
termination should be as painless as possible. 


Consequently a fully developed human possesses no inherent 
rights. 

This is a generalization. Some theists believe in an imper- 
sonal god who has left man to decide ethics by himself. Some 


atheists attempt to impose absolute ethics on others, (e g., 
fascists). 


. Aristotle, Nichomachean Ethics. 


. Of course not all people think like this. There are those who 


believe that they, or a particular group they belong to, are 
the only ones who are entitled to certain rights. 


Michael Tooley, “Abortion and Infanticide,” Philosophy and 
Public Affairs, 2 (1972), 37-65. 
Whether or not we practice this is highly debatable. For an 


discussion on killing see, Timothy Goodrich, “The Morality 
of Killing, Philosophy, 44 (1969), 127-39. 


- Michael Tooley, “Abortion and Infanticide,” Philosophy and 


Public Affairs, 2 (1972), 37-65. 


- For more information of the psychological development of 


the infant see, Alfred R. Lindesmith, Anselm L. Strauss, and 
Norman K. Denzin, Social Psychology. 5th ed. (New York : 
Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1977), 283-384. 


- That death is equivalent to nothingness is my own assump- 


tion, 
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. This does not apply to those people who are severe 
damaged, comatose, or have aphasia from birth or 
thereafter. 


Y bra, 
Shor 
17. Irrespective of what stage in life it occurred 

18. This applies to all cases of unconsciousness, 


19. Taber’s Cyclopedic Medical Dictionary, ed. Clayton } 
Thomas, M.D., M.P.H., 13th ed. (Philadelphia: F.A, Dy 
Company, 1977), S-56. ‘| 

20. What actually constitutes happiness I will not attempt) 
define. 


21. Ian Donald, “Abortion and the Obstetrician,” The Lang 
1 (1971), 1233. 
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Naturalistic Rationalism as a 
Framework for Understanding 
the Debate on Affirmative 
Action 


Betty Collier Watson 


and 
Barbara Y. McKenney 


J. INTRODUCTION : 


Over the last year, there has occurred an acceleration of 
interest in the issue of affirmative action. Discussion surrounding 
this policy has assumed two dimensions, Social scientists have 
tended to focus upon affirmative action from a framework which 
examines its efficacy as a policy designed to enhance labor market 
efficiency by reducing sex-based and race-based discrimination. 
Opponents and proponents using this framework base their 
arguments against and/or for affirmative action on the premise 
that affirmative action programs do or do not achieve their objec- 
tive. Typically, empirical evidence is introduced in support of 
the position taken. In contrast to the social scientist, philoso- 
Phers have addressed affirmative action as social policy from a 
different perspective. Philosophers have by-passed the labor 
markct efficiency criterion and have sought to evaluate affirmative 
action from an ethical perspective. Again, a range of conclusions 
have been reached— conclusions which have been logically connec- 
ted to an assortment of premises and presuppositions. 


The objective of this paper is not that of entering into the 
debate relative to the merits and/or demerits of affirmative action. 
Rather, the objectives herein are the epistemological tasks of 
(1) sorting out the dynamics of the debate, (2) seeking to explain 
why “reason” appears to have failed in mediating the affirmative 
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action debate and (3) contexting the debate over affirmative action 
by demonstrating how this debate is coming to be mediated by 
that very special type of social structure which we cal] “clas 
structure’. This paper represents a departure from ths 
“traditional”? approach of the philosopher. The approach herein 
is even more heretic because it utilizes a modified version Of the 
framework of “naturalistic rationalism”. Preliminary to the 
described tasks, however, is the task of summarizing a modified 
version of naturalistic rationalism as a framework for the CXa mi- 
nation of the social structure of *‘civilized” society. : 


lI. NATURALISTIC RATIONALISM : A FRAMEWORK FOR SOCIAL 
STRUCTURE 


Whether affirmative actiou is viewed from the domain of the 
social scientist or the realm of the philosopher, discourse Telatiye 
to affirmative action has been constrained because explanations of 
social phenomena are typically undertaken in separation from the 
Ontological assumptions which underly the analysis. Thus, in 
order to examine the affirmative action debate, it is necessary to 
first examine the nature of society from within the naturalistic 
rationalism framework. Naturalistic rationalism is based upon 
the notion that industrialized societies are not mechanistic i 
Structure but are part of an integrated structure which can be 
designated asa “class structure”. This class structure, within 
the naturalistic rationalist’s framework, is dynami: and alive 
rather than static and still. The purpose of this living structure 
is that of permitting the survival of the society.. The process by 
which this survival goal will be achieved is through the continued 
completion of cycles of reproduction. Behavior consistent with 
the completion of the cycle of reproduction is organized and 
facilitated through a behavior guidance system. The core of the 
behavior guidance system is reason. Reason is a mechanism which 
Operates through linguistic interaction. Out of linguistic interaction 
members of society derive, through consensus, conclusions abou! 
the “best” behavior under a given set of circumstances Thus, 
according to naturalistic rationalism, two forces, reason and ( 
reason as embcdied in culture, prescribe each member’s behavior: 
Even more importantly, naturalistic. rationalism postulates tha! 
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there exists a time lag relative to social interactions. Phillip 
Scribner writes : 
Not only is each member’s behavior prescribed by the group’s 
plan for the current situation, but more generally their inter- 
actions with one {another are also constrained by the social 
roles that have accumulated in their culture. (p. 2.) 


Naturalistic rationalism also provides presuppositions about the 


‘origin or social conflict. Population growth alters the spatial 


configuration of a society, and by doing so, alters the ability of 
the society to regulate its behavior guidance system through 
linguistic interactions, Out of continued population growth 
emerges a class system as a mediator between the natural and the 
social environment. The class structure is based upon several 
sets of interactions. At the first level, naturalistic rationalism 
holds that under conditions of population growth, competition 
and conflict over surplus emerges. This conflict results in various 
groups owning different ‘‘objects in space” and/or different types 
of shared rights to existing and/or future objects in space. Domi- 
nant groups emerge. These dominant groups then select for con- 
tinuation and socialization, those kinds of behavior which will 
perpetuate the cycle of reproduction of the existing social structure. 
Additionally, the less dominant group interacts both with nature 
as well as with the dominant group. 


Two types of problems may emerge which interfere with the 
maintaining of the behavior guidance system necessary for the 
completion of the cycle of reproduction. Population size and 
dispersion constrain linguistic interactions and the acculturation 
of individuals into the required behavior. Secondly, the break- 
down of linguistic interaction prevents a shared understanding 
relative to what behaviours are “good” for the society as a whole. 
Phillip Scribner describes this process : 


Without a shared understanding of what they are all doing, 
members are unable to do what is good for the group as a 
whole. The goals pursued by some members will not fit 
together with the goals of others, and as the lack of coordina- 
tion becomes apparent, different groups of members will 
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tend to act in their own local interest. That tends to put 
them at odds with one another, and conflict among them 
not only undermines their ability to acquire energy, buti 
also makes them vulnerable to attack by other societies, 


(p 4) 

When reason and culture break down as mechanisms for 
guiding and coordinating the behavior of group members, natura- 
listic rationalism postulates that class structure itself becomes the 
mechanism for the coordination and regulation of the behavior 
of groups. 

Naturalistic rationalism postulates that class structure exists 
as a “spatial structure” of the total society. This structure 
emerges as an ordering of property relationships within the society, 
In land-based agrarian societies, land becomes the basic form of 
pioperty. In industrialized srcieties the property basis of the 
class structure is much broader, and the basis of the ‘class strue- 
ture becomes truncated around the issue of ‘‘property rights”. 
The pattern of distribution of these ‘“‘property rights” creates a 
pattern of behavioral dominance; that is, the class with more 
property rights is enabled to both guide and control the behavior 
of those group members with fewer property rights. Thus class 
structure itself becomes a behavior guidance system. Class struc- 
ture works in conjunction with reason and culture in order to 
establish and maintain a behavioral guidance system. 


More specifically, class structure directs and channels the 
use of reason by establishing the presuppositions and other 
“quality” variables which constitute the premises used in the 
reasoning process. In order to establish these presuppositions, 
the class maintains constraints upon the linguistic interactions 
which occur within and between individuals and groups. 


Once a given class structure is established, naturalisti¢ 
rationalists argue that it is self-perpetuating. Firstly, children, 
for the most part, tend io inherit the property rights of theif 
parents as numerous sociologists have documented. Secondly, while 
individuals use reason, control over the presuppositions tend t0 
skew logical conclusions toward an_ontological, epistemological 
axiological and system based upon property rights : 
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(i) That which is real is property. 

(2) That which is morally right is the respect for property 
rights. 

(3) Social mores and customs develop which protect property 
rights. 

(4) Social institutions develop to protect and enforce pro- 
perty rights. 

(5) Intellectual discourse is truncated around a basic belief 
in the ‘‘fairness’ of society based upon property 
rights. 


As Phillip Scribner writes : 


Class structure is, therefore, like a “force field’ that holds 
between subjects throughout the society. This force field has 
a spacial structure by way of the location of the objects that 
are owned. It has a polarity because it enables members who 
own one kind of property right to control the behavior of 
members who own another kind of property right. This force 
field derives its power, day in and day out, from the respect 
for property rights. Insofar as the inequality between classes is 
manifest, practical reason must be distorted by an ideology 
that leads the members to believe that it is morally wrong tc 
violate property rights. (p. 6) 
Scribner continues in his analysis to note that in a market 
economy, evidence of distinct social classes is more difficult tc 
extricate. This is because the functioning of the market creates 
an illusion of relative equality in terms of the ownership of pro- 
perty and property rights. Nevertheless, classes based upon 4 
distribution of property rights do exist. (Economists have docu- 


mented that if the functional distribution of income is adjusted tc 
exclude high earning managers and chief executive oluces, the 


shares of national income accruing to owners of labor versus nor 
labor assets have remained relatively constant.) 


III. NATURALISTIC RATIONALISM : ITS IMPLICATIONS FOR AFFIR { 
MATIVE ACTION j 


Naturalistic rationalism, like classical Marxism is a frame 
work from which the issues of gender and race are conspicuousl: 
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absent. Nevertheless, naturalistic rationalism provides a founda. 
tion which can be extended to encompass issues of race and 
gender. Property and property rights are not randomly unequally 
distributed across race and gender lines as all participants in the 
affirmative action debate acknowledge. (Even less well know js 
the factor that amongst white Americans, the Ownership of pro: 
perty and property rights is skewed toward Americans of British 
origins.) Given an empirically verifiable relationship between 
class structure (via property rights) and race and gender, it 
becomes possible to understand the various dimensions of the 
affirmative action debate from the perspective of naturalistic 
rationalism. Indeed, the very concept of affirmative action arose 
out of an effort to “correct? discrimination as a variable which 
distorts market exchange and concomitantly, the distribution of 


property and property rights. The background of this debate 
can be described. 


During the decade of the "60s, the Federal Government 
expanded its role as an umpire of labor markets in a market 
economy by creating regulations designed to bring closure to racial 
and sex-based discriminatory practices in American labor markets. 
For example, when black Americans are “matched” with their 
white counterparts in terms of relevant variables, an unexplained 
“residual” continues to exist which can perhaps best be explained 
in terms of discrimination. Some social scientists define such 
discrimination as both personal and institutional. Personal dis- 
crimination may be viewed as Producing labor market inefficiency 
by artifically raising the prices of certain types of labor units 
while artifically reducing the price of Other labo. units. In con- 
trast, institutional discrimination may be viewed as reducing labor 
market efficiency by attaching labor market demand to a set of 
productivity ‘‘signals” which are unrelated to productivity: 
Similarly, institutional discrimination may be viewed as a force 
creative of structural problems in the Jabor market by creating 


excess supply in some labor market segments and excess demand 
in others. 


In order to address these Problem areas several legislative 
stances were taken. Firstly, Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 
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1964 was passed. In 1972 this title was amended in order to 
ensure that the administrative apparatus was in place to ensure 
effectiveness in the execution of the initial act. (Such a step 
was seen as necessary given the administrative ineffectiveness 
of President Franklin D. Rooselvelt’s Fair Employment Practice 
Committee.) 


In order to more effectively address both direct and indirect 
market discrimination, the late President Kennedy issued execu- 
live orders which were designed to ensure that federal con- 
tractors and subcontractors not only discriminate, but actively 
Tecruit competent minorities to be included in their pool of 
applicants. The Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 
subsequently became the administrative agency for ensuring 
adherence to the law. While affirmative action as a public policy 
has been a powerful tool in the integration and more efficient 
participation of black Americans, Hispanics, and particularly 
females in the labor market, certain difficult to explain labor 
market asymmetries have continued to persist. Documented 
evidence relative to racial and sex-based asymmetries in unem- 
ployment, poverty. and income has caused affirmative action to be 
used as primarily an equity and axiological issue rather than an 
efficiency and ontological issue. 


As mentioned earlier, over recent months there has occurred 
an acceleration of interest in the is ue of affirmative action. This 
Surge of interest has emerged as the current administration, under 
the leadership of the President and the Justice Department, has 
Systematically moved towards the judicial administrative disem- 
bodiment of existing affirmative action programs. The facts are 
Well-known. Firstly, the Justice Department has been seeking 
adverse rulings against the affirmative action plans of cities which 
have sought merely to increase opportunities for the employment 
and promotion of females and minorities in police and fire depart- 
ments. Secondly, there has occurred a decrease in administrative 
Support for the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission. 
Thirdly, and perhaps more importantly, the current administra- 
tion has transmitted both behaviorally and ideologically clear 
Messages that it will not only fail to support, but literally seek to 
destroy both the administrative machinery and the judicial bases 
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| upon which affirmative action programs are structured and 
sustained. 


Such a posture has not gone unchallenged. Indeed, ideolo- 
gical warfare has emerged between the opponents and proponents 
of affirmative action. The general public has been subjected to 
such an assortment of arguments by both sides that rather than 
issues being illuminated, they have become more clouded. In 
many instances, both the challenged and the challengers have 
ceased to perpetuate either certitude in facts, and/or logical con- 
sistency in theory. Rather, the arena of debate has sometimes so 
obscured the issues that it has served to perpetuate what can, at 
best, be called ideological gossip. Indeed, it appears that reason 
has failed in its ability to mediate the debate. Americans have 
been unable to decide, through linguistic interactions, whether or 
not affirmative action is “good” for the society. 


In surveying the various arguments relative to affirmative ac- 
tion it becomes clear that in many cases, neither the opponents nor 
proponents have managed to avoid either explicit or implicit con- 
fusion in the premises used in order to draw their conclusions. 
Careful analysis of numerous misconceptions regarding affirmative 
action can be grouped into four interrelated categories. At the 
first level, there appears to have emerged several misconceptions 
regarding the origins, purposes, and history of affirmative action. 
Secondly, there are several premises used by various writers which 
focus around an obscure understanding of the economic dimen- 
sion of the concept. Thirdly, arguments are often used which are 
based upon misinterpretations of the legal basis of affirmative 
action. Lastly, affirmative action is sometimes either attacked of 
supported on the basis of inconsistent ethical theories. Examples 
of the process by which linguistic interaction has failed to settle 
into equilibrium are numerous. 


Firstly, many opponents and proponents of affirmative action 
have disserviced the concept by perpetuating the historically 
inaccurate notion that it is primarily minorities who are the 
“protected class’? under current law. For example, in a speech to 
the Personnel Conference of Executive Enterprises, Inc., Assistant 


Attorney General William Bradford Reynolds discusses affirmative 
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action, and, yet, with the exception of one oblique reference to 
«sex-neutral” relief, and “female claimant”, Reynolds couches his 
total speech upon “race” as the focus of affirmative action. Thus, 
while not overtly stating that affirmative action is somehow differ- 
entially targeted towards minorities, Reynolds definitely trans- 
mits, through the sin of omission, the impressionistic view that 
affirmative action is and has been primarily a racet issue. 


The connotation that affirmative action is primarily a race- 
based issue has not only been created and sustained by “hostile” 
witnesses. Scholars seeking to introduce evidence in support of 
affirmative action as a measure promotional of equal employment 
opportunity have unwittingly fueled the emotional identity of 
afirmative action with Black-Americans. Dr. David Swinton’s 
testimony to the United States Civil Rights Commission is a case 
in point. Dr. Swinton eloquently argued the case for affirmative 
action. However, by framing his analysis in terms of race it can 
be argued that such a testimony lends support to the notion that 
affirmative action is largely a Black/White issue. 


Such coufusion in linguistic interactions relative to affirmative 
action is visible in areas. Quite recently, affirmative action has 
been examined in terms of the tautological equation of affirmative 
action with quotas. In a different speech in a different time an 
place, Assistant Attorney General William Bradford Reynolds 
Stated : 


Thus, quotas, goals-and-timetables, set asides, and other 
preferential techniques that, by design, benefit nominations 
because of race— at the expense of wholly innocent employees 
or potential employees— cannot be part of Title VII relief... - 


_ Other statements by Reynolds as well as others transmit the 
Impression that affirmative action equals quotas (or, as mended 
by the current administration “fixed quotas”). 


More seriously, such persons structurally connect “quotas” 
with the term “goals” in such a way as to imply that the two are 
one. Again, even proponents of affirmative action have participat- 
ed in this epistemological faux pas. Dr. Walter Berns, a suppor- 
ter of affirmative action, in an article in the June 8, 1983, Wall 
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Street Journal literally combined the two terms into one, 


Agan | 
. . . n 
a certain irony emerges which demonstrates how complex ar; f 
confused the issue of affirmative action has become, Mr. Dona} aj 
Feldstein, Executive Vice-President of the American Jewig N 


Committee responded to the “error” made by Dr. Berns, While ef 
his comments crisply, and concisely differentiate “quotas” fron | A 
affirmative action, Mr. Feldstein (Wall Street Journal) uninte, | of 
tionally contributes to another prevailing linguistic failure concer. | g€ 
ing affirmative action. Mr. Feldstein, like many other American 
explained affirmative action as a policy measure designed t o 
address past discrimintion. He states : 


Dr. Berns was also mistaken in his equating of the tem | €d 


‘ affirmative action” and “quotas”. They are not norhar| W 
they ever been, the same. 


Affirmative action, which the American Jewish Committe 
Strongly supports, is the term for a whole range of positive | 
programs geared to reach previously deprived persons to help 
them increase their knowledge and skills and, thereby, compete 
for jobs and educational Opportunities. Affirmative action 
covers training, outreach, recruiting, testing, and more. 


While such a st 
action from quotas 
that disctiminatio 


atement Correctly distinguished affirmative 

» it contributes to the construction of the belie are 
n is a historical and not a contemporaneous | the 
phenomenon. Furthermore, such a Statement ignores the conli: } the 
nuous nature of the ethnic and gender problems due to theif | ina 
institutionalization within American society. Yet, the idea tht | R. 
affirmative action was designed to correct for past discrimination the 
is so widely held that it is accepted axiomatically. In a June% | tesi 
1983 article in the New York Times, Haskell G. Ward, a 


ex-deputy Mayor of New York City and an opponent of afirmi 
tive action, stated : 


The Administration has been Criticized for its opposition 


affirmative-action Programs and compensatory treatment? ine 
minority groups. I regard this Criticism as mistaken. as ¢ 
Such programs, and the idea of compensation to blacks as* | 198 
group for damages suffered in the past, are dead ends. edu 
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More recently, Labor Secretary William E. Brock, who 
appears to support the affirmative action principle, told the 
NAACP that ‘Americans have a duty to help redress the after 
effect of slavery and segregation” (Post 7/11/85) by Juan Williams). 
Again, such statements serve to obscure the contemporary nature 
of ethnic-based discrimination while simultaneously ignoring the 
gender aspects of the affirmative action issue. 


Directly related to the idea that affirmative action is a tool 
to address past discrimination is the related economic misconcep- 
tion that labor market discrimination has been virtually eliminat- 
ed in contemporary society. Again Assistant Attorney General 
William Bradford Reynolds has contributed to this view : 


--. racial and other stereotyping is declining and most people 
accept the legal and moral imperative to treat people equally 
regardless of race, color, sex, or national origin. 


Obviously, and badly, these are exceptions, and enforcement 
action is still required. But it is critical, in my view to 
appreciate that such circumstances are the exception and no 
longer the rule. 


Linked to the idea that discrimination is virtually eliminated 
are two additional assumptions about economic reality. First, 
there are many who assert that even if discrimination does exist, 
the concepts of underutilization and underrepresentation are 
Maccurate measures of discrimination. For example, Dr. Charles 
R. Mann of Charles R. Mann Associates, in a presentation to 


the United States Commission on Civil Rights on March 6, 1985, 
testified : 


An inference of discrimination based solely on statistical 
disparity in general as in the form of underutilization ... in 
Particular is not possible. 


Secondly, others claim that the major cause of economic 
a pee es is not discrimination but inadequate education as well 
198 [e variables, Walter E. Williams, testifying at the March 6, 

Š U.S. Civil Rights Commission Hearings, introduced data on 
educational achievement and other factors as explanatory of the 


ineq 
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economic inequalities which affirmative action was designs 
address. Williams states : 


These are current differences between ethnic groups yf 

might be called environmental differences that have g fe 

impact on parameters like occupational status, income, n 

education. 

Given that affirmative action is primarily an economic Pol 
it is critical to examine the underutilization issue and the hur: 
capital issues in terms of both theory and data. 


As mentioned earlier, in addition to the historical econ: 
misconception, there also abounds an absence of clarity regar: 
the political/legal basis of affirmative action. Specifically, itti 
been claimed that affirmative action : 


~ 


1. is reverse discrimination, 

2. violates the constitution, 

3. isa leftover policy of a “Liberal Democratic Era”, 
4. violates the rights of white males, 

5. divides Americans. 


Given all of the charges, it is not surprising that the conclusio 
often reached that affirmative action is unethical. 


Naturalistic rationalism assists in providing us with an T 
standing of the current constraints on dialogue relative to afi 
tive action. In societies characterized by inequalities an epist 
logical ‘‘catch-22” exists. On the one hand, various groups wi 
the society may seek to be involved in the advocacy of m 
to ameliorate inequality to the degree that the inequalll 
socially produced. Yet, in order to intermediate, 4 w 
knowledge must exist which accurately reflects the magnitut 
nature of the inequalities so that programs and policies ©, 
teleologically related to causes. However, when inegualiti 
within a society, they are so far-reaching that the «<disadvat 
groups are also “underrepresented” in the production an 
bution of knowledge about their own condition. Furt : 
their disadvantaged status is often so psychosocially $ jeni 
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that they often fall victim to the same epistemological myopia 
which tailors the knowledge produced and distributed by the 
t dominant group. Clearly, such is the case with the issue of affir- 
mative action, for minorities, non-minorities, and females and 


y males have all been participants in the enclouding of the issues. 

e . . . . 
Thus, it is with caution that efforts are made to unravel several | 
of the basic issues regarding affirmative action. | 

lp 

, ¢ c > 
Ig As mentioned earlier, one of the most damaging misconcep- 


tions that has been perpetuated is the impressionistic notion that 
affirmative action is primarily a black/white issue. Thus, it 
becomes relevant to ask “Is affirmative action primarily a black/ 
white issue ?” 


White issue. From its pre-origins with President Roosevelt’s 
issuance of an executive order barring discrimination in employ- 
ment by federal defense contractors, to its actual origin with 
President Kennedy’s executive orders, the concept was designed 
to ensure employment opportunity for all persons regardless of 
race, creed, color or national origin. In 1965, President Johnson’s 
executive order prohibited discrimination on the basis of sex. Sex 
was included because abundant statistical evidence existed which 
was indicative of labor market disc,imination against females as 
well as Blacks and other ethnic groups. 


L 
Affirmative action is currently and has never been a black/ | 
i 
f 


In contemporary American society females constitute a subs- 
tantial portion of the labor force and, indeed, of the total popula- 
tion. Thus, the tendency of writers to draft affirmative action 
Statements as if it is a measure primarily designed to protect 
Black Americans from labor market discrimination muddles the 
issue. Affirmative action is potentially protective of economic 
Opportunities for a majority of the American population. 


4 

} 

In addition to females, it is a mistake to see “race, creed, | 

Color, or national origin” as applicable only to Black-Americans. F 

There are currently millions of ‘minorities’ if Spanish-origin t 
Americans are included. Additionally, there has emerged over 

recent years significant numbers of “new” minorities, i.e., 

} 


Lebanese, Columbians, Ecuadorians, etc. Lastly, numerous i 
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“white” Americans may at times experience labor market disor 
mination because of national origin. It if often forgotten in ea 
mining affirmative action that white Americans are a diverse grou 
relative to national origin. Additionally, these groups, like racia] 
minorities tend to be concentrated in various areas of the countr 
(i.e,, a large percentage of Italian-Americans live jn the Northeast 
United States). Affirmative action is directly protective Of these 
groups. Thus, again, it can be said that the Public has been 
misled in the often made equation of affirmative action with Black 
Americans, 


Lastly, affirmative action protects other broad classes of 
Americans against labor market discrimination. As js Known, 
the American populution is getting older. Affirmative action 
protects against discrimination on the basis of age. Again it js 
rather ironic that white-Americans have the higher median age 
(31.8) of any group within the United States. Thus, this aspect 
of affirmative action also Protects the handicapped as well as 
Vietnam veterans. If this pool of all “protected classes” is 


summed, it becomes clear that affirmntive action is an American 
issue and not a black/white issue. 


Lodged within the impression that affirmative action isa 
black/white issue, is the belief that the objective of affirmative 
action is that of correcting for “past discrimination”. As men- 


tioned earlier, this premise js directly linked with three economic 
questions : 


(i) Are underutilization and Underrepresentation adequate 
bases for inferring the Operation of discrimination ? 

(2) Is there evidence to Support the thesis that labor market 
discrin.ination Continues to exist ? 

(3) To what degree are lab 


of nondiscriminrtory fac 
etc. 7 


Or market asymmetries reflective 
tors, i.e., inadequate education, 


These three questions are Critical for these Particular issues rest at 
the very core of the current debate. 
First, it must be 


j Pointed out that the issue of affirmative 
action originated in reco 


gnition of the contemporaneous quality of 
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discrimination. It was not and never has been a measure designed 
to offer “reparations” for past injustices. This assertion is quite 
clear in the language of President Kennedy’s Executive Order 
10925. Kennedy stated (underlining mine) : 


The contractor will not discriminate against any employee or 
applicant .... The contractor will take affirmative action to 
ensure that applicants are employed ... . 


As can be seen, the language of the law was not stated in the 
past tense but in the future tense. The notion that affirmative 
action was designed to address ‘“‘past discrimination” has emerged 
as a misinterpretation of Section 706 (g) of Title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. The section reads : 


If the court finds that the respondent has intentionally 
engaged in or is intentionally engaging in an unlawful 
employment practice charged in the complaint, the court may 
enjoin the respondent from engaging in such unlawful employ- 
ment practice, and order such affirmative action as may be 
appropriate ... . 


The above statement is written in the present perfect tense 
and the present tense which denotes behavior in progress. If 
affirmative action has been designed to address the historical 
nature of discrimination, the statements would have been written 
in the past perfect tense as well. (It is also important to point 
out the law, as written in Title VII and/or Executive Order 10925, 
did not order nor make mention of quotas, another misinterpreta- 
tion issue regarding affirmative action.) 


~ Thus, affirmative action was drafted on the basis of the con- 
Unuous and ongoing functioning of labor market discrimination. 
Furthermore, it was based upon the realization that discrimina- 
tory practices transcend discriminatory attitudes. Discriminatory 
Practices are often covert and unconscious for they are built iato 
the very organization of the labor market itself. 


; Thus, one can ask “Does labor market discrimination con- 
tinue to exist today ?” Again, implicit in this question is ‘What 
are the appropriate techniques by which we recognize and identify 


labor market discrimination 2?” i ; 
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Evidence supporting the’ hypothesis that discrimination O 
tinues to exist is quite convincing. For example, the earning 
differential between males and females cannot be explained base4 
upon objective differences such as education, experience, etp 
Similar findings prevail for Black-Americans. The economist 
William Darity, Jr. and Samuel Myers, Jr. found that “To be 
young and Black in 1978 meant unequivocally to earn less relative 
to young whites than it did in 1968— even if the Black youth has 
the same years of schooling, shares the same sex and resides in the 
region” (p. 62, Summer, 1980, the Urban League Review), In 
addition, it is rather ironical that the unemployment gap is wider 
between college-educated blacks and whites than it is between 
blacks and whites with Jess than four years of high school. In 
other words, discrimination today appears to be so pervasive that 
as black persons invest more in their human capital relative to 


whites, the relative gap between black/white unemployment 
actually increases. 


Other Americans are similarly discriminated against in terms 
of ethnic origins. While Japanese Americans have managed to 
exceed White-Americans in terms of medium family income, when 
A Tan with White-Americans earn less. Similar data exists 
or Chinese-A mericans ish- j -i illipino- 
a a S, Spanish-speaking Americans, Phillipino 

pe et groups for whom data are available, thus 
labor market discrimination js very 


; eae much a contemporaneous as 
well is as an historical Phenomenon. 


Still other constitutional, legal, and ethical arguments aft 
also made regarding affirmative action. And, as with the histor 
cal and economic arguments, both Opponents and proponents often 
confuse fact with fiction. Contrary to popular belief, affirmative 
action is not a leftover policy of liberal Democratic government’: 
Rather, it is a set of policies Which were designed and developed 
Sr Naas Republicans over four different admi- 
nistrations. Similarly, the objective of affirmative action is 0! 
that of creating parity in the Aristotelian sense of absolut 
equality. Rather affirmative action focuses upon permitting the 
emergence of a random distribution of inequalities rather that 
permitting the distribution of inequalities to be skewed on the basis | 
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of sex, age, race and ethnic status, etc. In other words, the 
objective of affirmative action is not that of promoting but of 
protecting equality of opportunity. Again, many other challenges 
could be made to prevailling beliefs about affirmative action. 


The objective herein is not that of comprehensively examining 
the numerous linguistic interactions which tend to obscure the 
issue of affirmative action. Rather, the objective of this essay is 
the epistemological one of demonstrating that before affirmative 
action can even achieve a fair hearing before the American public, 
itis necessary to distill the basic concept from the ideological 
fluid in which it has been saturated by both opponents and 


proponents. 

lat 
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According to M. B. Lane, “many think that the last half of 
the twentieth century will be characterized as the “Age of Aliena- 
tion’.”! After reading this statement J] wondered if this generali- 
zation could be made. Is alienation a condition so widespread 
among makind? Who are the alienated ? M. B, Lane also 
Stated “alienation knows no class or color lines ... it is not limited 
to the poor, the benighted, the unfortunates, or even to youth.’”? 
Laing suggests in his book, Politics of Experience that “we are all 
implicated in this state of affairs of alienation.” He continues 
by saying that “the condition of alienation, of being asleep, of 
being unconscious, of being out of one’s mind, is the condition of 
the normal man.’’ Raymond W. Houghton further substantiates 
this idea in his article “How Children Learn Alienation.” 


What are some of the characteristics of this condition of 
alienation into which we are classified ? Laing suggests that “the 
‘normally’ alienated person, by reason of the fact that he acts 
more or Jess like everyone else, is taken to be sane ... Sanity 
today appears to rest very largely on a capacity to adapt to the 
external world— the interpersonal world and the ‘realm of human 
Collectivities,’”4 Laing further suggests that in this ‘realm of 
human collectivities’ is a “collection of reciprocal indifference, of 
reciprocal inessentiality and solitude, (and) there appears to exist 
no freedom. There is conformity to a presence that is everywhere 
elsewhere.’ May substantiates this idea of ‘human collectivities 
and Consequently inesSentiality’ when he states, “Is not one of the 
Central problems of modern Western man that he experiences him- 
Self as without significance as an individual?” May suggests that 
this lack of Significance leads to “destruction of human love and 
trust”? He writes, “in a world where the normal condition is 
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one of aliesation, most personal action must be destructive both 
of one’s own experience and of that of the other’’,® and add; 
“helplessness and the loss of capacity for individual decision and 
responsibility °? He concludes that “human consciousness, re. 
ponsibility, and intentions have not kept up, and probably could 
not have kept up with such vast implications which the Impersonal 
power has taken on.”!9 Thus, “this human scene is a scene of 
mirages, demonic pseudo-realities, because everyone believes every. 
one else believes them”, and consequently, ‘‘our capacity to 
think, except in the service of what we are dangerously deluded 
in supposing is our self-interest, and in conformity with common 
sense, is pitifully limited : our capacity to see, hear, touch, taste 
and smell is shrouded in veils of mystification ...’* So, “... we 
succumb to the temptation to use technology (television, movies, 
etc.) as a way of avoiding confronting our own anxiety, our aliena 
tion, and our loneliness.” 


In order to understand why existentialist consider the human 
condition one of alienation as characterized above, one must 
understand the Existentialist explanation of the nature of man, 
reality, epistemology, and axiology. 


Van Cleve Morris in his book Philosophy and The Americo 
School, claims the Existentialist does not define the nature of man. 
He cannot. The only absolute to, which the Existentialist adheres 
is that existence precedes essence. Once man realizes his existent 
(about puberty) and consequently the necessity of choice, his 
choices then in conduct and thought determine his essence or th 
nature of man. 


Choice, in conduct and thought, is the core of reality for the 
existentialist. This choice allows man to decide for himself who 
and what he is (his nature) and by extension what reality !* 
Reality, then, according to Morris, is “‘self-choosing’’. 


Because of the absolute necessity of choice the Existential 
chooses his own truth. “He is concerned with pointing out the 
5 > gaer Garb ê 
in all knowing ... it is the individual self which must make th 


z =e à is 
ultimate decision as to what is, as a matter of fact, true.” Her 


especially concerned with the truth about himself, about what ke 
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is. The prime task of the Existential man is the comprehension 
and understanding of awareness, 


Existentialism with choice at is core is obviously a value 
theory, therefore, what is good consists of ones’ own choices, 


This alienated man characterized by the existentialists has 
made a choice. He has chosen to bury himself in his society thus 
giving up some of his responsibility for choice by letting society 
(the realm of human collectivities) guide his choices. Thus man 
has given up his own essence, he is alienated. 


When do we enter the ‘realm of human collectivities’ or the 
condition of being alienated from ourselves, from others, and from 
our world? Laing suggests that ‘‘evyen before we are conceived, 
our parents have decided who we will be (and so) we are born 
into a world where alienation awaits us.”!5 He further suggests 
in his book, Politics of Experience, that once born “society edu- 
cates children to lose themselves and to become absurd, and thus 
to be normal... A child of two is already a moral mover and 
moral talker and a moral experiencer. He already moves the 
‘right’ way, makes the ‘right’ noises, and knows what he should 
feel and what he should not feel. His movements have become 
stereometric types,'enabling the anthropologist to identify, through 
rhythm and style, his national, even his regional characteristics. 
As he is taught to move in specific ways out of the whole range of 
Possible movements, so he is taught to experience out of the whole 
range of possible experience.” 


Parents are sending their early school age children not to 
mention their preschool age children to “charm” schools. A friend 
of mine taught the children at one of the local ‘charm’ schools so 
I asked her what she taught them. She said, “show to act around 
grownups so as not to upset them.” Thus, society socializes its 
children rather than allowing them to become. It socializes them 
into the ‘realm of human collectivities’, and thus into self-aliena- 
tion, alienation from others, and alienation from their world at a 
very early age. 


Not only does this previous illustration describe when we 
become alienated, but it also describes how and why we become 
Part of the ‘realm of human collectivities,’ or in other words, how 
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we become alienated from ourselves, our fellow man and our 


world. Several noted authors suggest other facets as the causeg 
of alienations, 


For Marx, work is capable of being a great good, Man 
works out his potentialities ; he becomes man by doing, by 
actively exercising his varied abilities. With the division of 
labor so necessary to industrialism, and with the control of 
the conditions of work divorced from the worker himself 
with the rise of corporate management and capitalism, work 
loses its meaning, becomes a necessary evil, and man js 
dehumanized or alienated ...14 


. Thus, if the individual is not already taught, alienation by the 
family unit or formal education processes, society teaches aliena- 
tion through the institutions of capitalism, private property, 
market economy, and money. i $ 


Freud’s theory is:: 


.. Man can become alienated from himself in terms of 

his impulses, emotions, and affective life ... To understand 
the cause of the creation of an unconscious self alienated 
from a eonscious self we only have to understand’ that’ man, 
to some extent at least, is controlled by the pleasure principle, 
that the expressions of many impulses of emotions frequently 
lead to punishment or pain, and hence it becomes necessary 
to push down, or repress, these difficult impulses, -The reposi- 
tory of these impulses is the unconscious ... Obviously, as 
society becomes more advanced people become more inter- 
dependent, live together in cities -More,.and have greater 
destructive powers. Because of this, civilization must exercise 
greater control over the impulsive life of its citizens ; it must 
in effect demand more repression and create discontent. Man 
is willing to sacrifice a great deal of his. spontaneous expres: 
sion for repressive civilization, however, because. civilization 
gives him other benefits— security, a greater range of choices 
etc ... 


\ 


+ 


. . i s a ’, 
The family unit and formal education processes are society ® 
more basic teachers or alienation, and consequently, society's chief 
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adversaries of becoming. Marx’s theory and Freud’s theory are 
more indirect. An individual is not subjected to the forces of 
work as described in Marx’s theory until after he has been influe- 
nced by the teachings of the family unit and some type of formal 
education; and, the development of the ‘unconscious’ or the 
‘repository of pleasure impulses’ is not something individuals are 
aware of. 


Laing suggests in his book, Politics of Experience, how societv 
uses the family as a medium for teaching alienation. He states : 


The family is, in the first place, the usual instrument for 
what is called socialization, that is, getting each new recruit 
to the human race to behave and experience in subsiantially 
the same way as those who have already got here. We ... have 
Jearned to die in the spirit and be reborn in the flesh. The 
family’s function is to repress Eros; toinduce a false con- 
sciousness of security ; to deny death by avoiding life ; to cut 
off transcendence; to believe in God, not to experience the 
Void ; to create in short. one-dimensional man; to promote 
respect, conformity, obedience ; to con children‘out of play ; 
to induce a fear of failure ; to promote a respect for work ; 
to promote a respect for “respectability”. From the moment 
of birth, when the Stone Age baby confronts the twentieth- 
century mother, the baby is subjected to these forces of vio- 
lence, called Jove, as its mother and father, and their parents 
before them, have been. These forces are mainly concerned 
with destroying most of its potentialities, and on the whole 
this enterprise is successful. By the time the human being is 
fifteén or so, we are left with a being like ourselves, a half- 
crazed creature more or less adjusted to a mad world. 


. L. Goodman, in an article entitled “Varieties of Alienation 
and Education Responses”, discusses a problem concerning the 
preschool and early school age child with regard to the shrinkage 
of the family from its previous extended kinship relationships to 


‘its nuclear structure. He States : 


i Preschool children (and even some school age children) 
have probably suffered more from the shrinkage of the family 
from its previous extended kinship relationships to its nuclear 
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structure, and from the growth of the automobile dominate 
metropolis. There are less and less people, and especially 
other children, directly around a child growing up today, and 
it is more and more difficult and unsafe to reach Other 
‘children. The predicament of the alienated child anq an 
inappropriate response to his situation can be vividly under. 
stood by the image of the sidewalk and the station wagon, 
The sidewalk symbolizes the avenue of communication bet- 
ween one child and another. In many areas this has vanished: 
either sidewalks are no longer built, as in some suburban 
housing developments, or the widewalk has become too un. 
safe, as in many metropolitan areas. The response to the 
disappearing sidewalk is the mother-driven station wagon, 
Instead of relying upon informal mingling of children, the 
image of the station wagon implies structured mingling of 
children : the Boy Scout meeting at 7 : 30, the Little League 
at 4 : 00, the music lesson at 5: 00, etc. What is gained by 
structuring common activities for children may be lost by 
some of the concomitant results in the loss of spontaneity 
when games and recreation must be carefully scheduled and 
supervised, the early creation of the ‘organization man’, etc. 
The increased numbers of nursery schools and headstart pro- 
grams is part of the same response to the deprivation of young 
children. It is very possible that these are not the most 
adequate responses, however, because they generate or contri- 
bute to the varieties of alienation from which the Organiza- 
tion Man suffers.18 


Just as the family becomes a medium through which society 


teaches alienation and thus surrenders the potentialities of its 
young, the school too acts as a medium for society as a teacher of 
alienation. Laing suggests that “what the school must do is to 
induce children to want to thing the way school wants them 10 
think.’® He offers some studies : 


ee 


The observer is just entering her fifth-grade classroom for 
the observation period. The teacher says, «Which one of 
you nice, polite boys would like to take (the observer’s) coat 
and hang it up?’ From the waving of hands, it would see” 
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that all would like to claim the honor. The teacher chooses 
one child, who takes the observer’s coat ... The teacher con- 
ducted the arithmetic lessons mostly by asking ‘Who would 
like to tell the answer to the next problem?’ This question 
was followed by the usual large and agitated forest of hands, 
with apparently much competition to answer. 


What strikes us here are the precision with which the 
teacher was able to mobilize the potentialities of the boys for 
the proper social behavior, and the speed with which they 
responded. The large number of waving hands proves that 
most of the boys have already become absurd ; but they have 
no choice. Suppose they sat there frozen ? 


A skilled teacher sets up many situations in such a way 
that a negative attitude can be construed only as treason. 
The function of questions like, ‘Which one of you nice polite 
boys would like to take (the observer’s) coat and hang it up ?’ 
is to blind the children into absurdity— to compel them to 
acknowledge that it is better to exist absurd than not to exist 
at all. The reader will have observed that the question is 
not put, ‘Who has the answer to the next problem ?’, but 
“Who would like to tell it? What at one time in our culture 
was phrased as a challenge in skill in arithmetic, becomes an 
invitation to group participation. The essential is that 
nothing is but what it is made to be by the alchemy of the 
system.?° 


Laing cites another example concerning a boy named Boris 


who could not reduce 12/16 any lower than 6/8. The teacher told 
Boris ‘think’, and waited and waited for him to answer. Mean- 
while there were many hands waving to ‘help’ Boris reduce 6/8. 
Finally, the teacher called on another pupil who answered correc- 
tly. Laing suggests that ‘Boris’ failure made it possible for Peggy 
to suceeed ; his misery is the occasion for her rejoicing. This is 
a standard condition of the contemporary American elementary 
school— this teaching children how to hate without appearing to 
do so.”?21 


These two examples illustrate how the schoole act as a 
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medium for alienating one from oneself, and for alienating one 
person against another. . ; 


Laing sugests one more example. of how our Schools and 
teachers teach alienation. j 


In a London class, average age ten, the girls were given 
.4 competition. They had to bake cakes and the boys were 
to judge them. One girl won Then her “friend” let out 
that she had bought her cake instead of baking it herself, She 
was disgraced in front of the whole class.22 > 


Laing lists Henry’s comments describing essentially © the ideas 
and/or ideals the school, hence society, hoped to~ perpetuate in 
these children ; “1. The school is here inducting the children into 
sex linked roles of a very specific kind, 2. Personally, I find it 
obscene that girls should be taught that their Status depends on 
the taste they can produce in boy’s mouths, and 3. Ethical values 
are brouyht into play in a situation that'is at best a bad joke. If 
coerced into such game-playing by adults, the best a child can do 
is to play the system without getting caught. `I most admire the 
girl who won ...’”28 E i 


It seems to Rollo May that'notonly do the elementary and 
high school students become alienated ‘from: themselves,- each 


other, and the world, but May suggests that-:... 


.. in the perpetual piling of fact on fact, the student 
-loses his immediate relation to his subject matter ; the formula 
and testing machine intervene between the student and the 
human beings the Purportedly seeks to understand. There is 
then greater and greater distance between our senses and our 
data. Our contemporary student in his graduate work is hit 
on the head so many scores of times by academic apples and 
gets so groggy that his sensitivity and perception are numbed 
and he has less and less chance Of perceiving the significance 
of what is goingon. So all he can ‘do is resign himself t0 
counting how many apples drop and making a nice formula 
as to the ration of the times they hit his head.24 


_ Thus far I have illustrated how society’s teachings, through 
the mediums of the family, formal education Process, and indirec 
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tly the mediums of work and the unconscious, have alienated 
mankind from himself, from others, and from his world, but what 
d effect does. this have on man’s becoming ? Laing suggests that : 


... human beings have so brutalized themselves, have be- 
come so banal and stultified that they are unaware of their 
own debasement.*® ... To compensate for the deadening, 
meaningless ,.. hours; the alienated ... is attracted to diver- 
; sions which create an illusions of life and vitality. He over- 
consumes food and drink. He is obsessed with sex. He 
Sail creates music and dance to titillate his senses. He makes a 
“fun culture”... but underneath he is bored and suffers 
ennui. His idolatries are many, despite his discontent with 
work (school, whatever). He still glorifies the infinite accu- 
mulation of wealth and material goods though it has enslaved 
him ; he glorifies education, but it is an alienated education 
of either theory or practice, and it reinforces his alienation ; 
he strives for ever more ‘‘fun’’ or. ‘‘kicks’’, though these 
always prove fleeting and unsatisfying.*¢ 


In conclusion, the existentialist suggests that by letting society 
guide our choices or by becoming part of the ‘realm of human 
collectivities’, man is being robbed of his potentiality to become. 
But what is most degrading from an Existentialist view is that 
few people recognize this fact, consequently, change will occur 
slowly— if at all. 


i TOWARD INTEGRATION : THE TEACHER’S ROLE 


j Our stress upon the alienating aspects of teaching was not 
just an exercise in negativism. Before changes can be effected, 
there must be an awareness of the need for change. A facing of 
reality and an unflinching posture are two requisites for change 
both in the individual and in the society. There is, at present, a 
widespread dissatisfaction with the American schools mirrored in 
the clamor of constant criticism found in newspapers, magazines, 
and books flowing from the presses. There is a danger in all this, 
but there is also an opportunity. Not only are many teachers 
frustrated and alienated from their work but so are many elements 
of the public dissatisfied.with the situation that prevails in their 
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schools and society. Out of all of this may come the sort of self. 
examination which will result in fundamental changes in the social 
order. Alination is disintegrative of personality and society but 
its consequences need not be so. Self-awareness may come to the 
fore and teachers may become aware of their own self-alienation 
and the forces that creat it. The public may become aware of the 
potential disastrous results of such conditions. There is much 
in the current situation that is potentially constructive and 
integrative. 


We must begin with the teacher. He is after all the key to his 
own self-integration. The many frustratians involved in the 
teaching situation have been noted because an individual who has 
a realistic picture of his profession must be aware of the difficulties 
and possible sources of strain and anxiety, he will be better -pre- 
pared for many of the unpleasant events which may happen and 
better able to cope with them. Knowing some of the sources of 
frustration and irritations may help the teacher to do something 
about the situation if he is so inclined. Nobody else can do it for 
him. The negative images of the teacher exist but the teacher 
dces not have to accept this definition of himself. He does not 
have to internalize them. Teacher training institutions can help 
by making the teacher aware of these negative features and by 
making the prospective teacher aware of possible strategies to deal 
with them. But in the final analysis it will have to be the teacher 
who stands up and defines himself. He can retreat into further 
alienation or he can stand up and assert his nature. The familiar 
modes of adaptation presented by Merton-conformist, innovator, 
Tetraetist, ritualist, and rebel are some possible ways of coping 
with the situation.?? When one knows what is wrong and possible 
directions one may go, then one is well on the way to doing 
something about the situation. One isno longer a mere victim 

but is now ina position to influence the course of events and 
one’s destiny. 


There is another integrative aspect of teaching. For many 
people teaching is one of the most satisfying of all professions. 
There is the great satisfaction that comes from knowing one is 
engaged in a really worthwhile work. Teaching is very important 
to the individual, the community, and the nation. It is no exaggefa- 
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tion to assert that the strength of the nation depends upon the 
quality of its teachers. Teachers can do much to improve society. 
The recognition that one is engaged in work of great importance 
can bea sustaining force which contributes to the strengthening 
of one’s personality. It is an integrative force which offsets many 
trials and frustrations. An individual who is engaged in work of 
great importance and value to others may draw strength and 
self-esteem from this knowledge. 


It is important that the teacher realize this. Mere verbaliza- 
tion is not enough. It must become part and parcel of his very 
being. Commitment to anything of vital importance is a great 
integrating force. The teacher and the religious leader have often 
been one and the same person. Commitment is the heart of the 
religious attitude. The teacher must give himself to his work. 
We are not asking for self-sacrifice, just a genuine commitment. 
If one feels unable to do this, then teaching is not the place for 
him and he will be happier and more integrated for realizing this. 
The really worthwhile tasks are not easy. Satisfaction comes from 
work that is meaningful and challenging. Happiness is not an 
absence of pain nor is it absent in self-realization and integration. 
The individual who wishes to be free of difficulties and of pain 
is deluding himself. This is why we have pointed out that the 
teacher must face the reality of his situation. 


The teacher, naturally, requires a supportive atmosphere. 
Bureaucracies that stifle the teacher will not be helpful. Indivi- 
duals and groups of individuals who steieotype the teacher will 
not be helpful. But these conditions are not unalterable. Bureau- 
cracies can be changed ; individuals and groups can be changed. 
The teacher can “beat” the system. The teacher can also change 
the images people associate with teachers by his own behavior 
which belies their images. He can refuse to conform. The in- 
creasing militancy of teachers today is an indication that teachers 
are doing just this. 


Let return to the integrative features of teaching. There is 
the satisfaction which comes from doing creative work. Teachers 
are ina position to exercise a great deal of creativity. There is 
an Opportunity to experiment and try out new techniques, especi- 
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ally as one develops confidence and skill with experience For 
the creative teacher each day canbe an adventure. There is the 
satisfaction of interpersonal relationships and the pleasure in 
seeing youngsters mature and grow. There are also the Salisfac. 
tions which come from the accomplishments of former Students 
and the pleasure in knowing that one has helped in another's 
success. There is the satisfaction in knowing that one’s efforts 
increased in geometric proportion. That one influences thousands 
of young people and that they in turn have a little of you in them 
and will pass it on to many others. 


For many teachers the greatest satisfaction is the Opportunity 
teaching offers for a lifetime of learning. Teaching provides an 
opportunity to become a truly “educated” person. The teacher 
is stimulated to continue learning by the nature of his work, In 
fact it is difficult for him to avoid continuing his education, if he | 
desires to be a capable teacher. And it unlikely that he could / 
avoid it even if he so desired, because an increasingly educated 
public will not allow it. The great interest in education today js 
a blessing because teachers are being forced to continue learning 
and growing. They are being held accountable and accountability 
is a measure of responsibility. The responsible individual is a 
psychologically mature person. 


There are few occupations which provide so many opportuni- 
ties to pursue a wide variety of intellectual interests and creative 
activities. The pleasing part of this is that these interests and 
activities will usually make one a better teacher and person. 
There is also the opportunity to achieve professional recognition 
through research and publication. While this is more common 
in high school and college teaching it is also possible for the ele- 
mentary teacher. There are the satisfactions of working with 
people. Teachers have an Opportunity to give of themselves to 
Others. They are fortunate in that their fellow workers area 
highly educated and congenial group of people. The satisfactions 
of working with people of similar interests and congenial disposi- 
tions cannot be overemphasized. Many teachers will readily testify 
that this is one of the greatest satisfactions of their work. 


One is tempted at this point to write: “Teachers count you! 
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blessings.” For their are great blessings. The greatest blessing 
is that they are important— that they count for something-— for 
who has ever spent much time criticizing a person whose work is 
relatively unimportant. That is why I see the mounting criticisms 
of teachers and teaching and the increase of teacher alienation not 
as a calamity but as an opportunity. An opportunity for teachers 
to join forces with each other and the greater society to bring 
about a genuine social change— an integrated society composed of 
integrated individuals, both teachers and others. Thus it may be 
that our next step will be to speak no longer of the alienated 
teachers ; although there will always be some; but, to speak of the 
integrated and socially mature and healthy personality as the 
dominant image of the teacher. In such a society, change will be 
balanced and harmonious, radical and conservative, preserving 
the best features of the old and eliminating many of the evils. 
Hopefully in such a society alienation will become less and less a 
force. 
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Social Engineering and Control 


Michael Belok 
Arizona State University 


Societies are always confronted with problems, and those 
problems are usually evident. Social problems are seldom solved 
though sometimes they are temporarily resolved. Each generation, 
however, finds itself facing some problems faced by previous 
generations. Why is thisso? Probably the best explanation is 
that men, because of similarities in the human condition, find 
themselves faced with the same generic conditions other men faced 
at other times and places. Even though man is constantly chang- 
ing, he is still the same in basic physical, emotional and intellec- 
tual endowment as he was two thousand or even ten thousand 
years ago. Man still needs to ensure safety and order and must 
provide some type of social arrangement or government to effect 
this. Man is still biologically the same as Aristotle described him 
more than two thousand years ago ; he still has the functions of 
nutrition, locomotion, respiration, and reproduction. Again, be- 
cause of these needs and functions, man must have social arrange- 
ments to facilitate their fulfillment. Man must procreate to ensure 
the survival of the species. His offspring requires care and nurture. 
In more complex societies the care and nurture of the young 
require they be equipped with considerable survival equipment— 
knowledge of customs and mores, traditions and values, special 
habits and skills. Numerous institutions are entrusted with this 
complex process of nurturing the young— family, church, school, 
and many informal societal institutions. This process is the socia- 
lization of the young. Briefly stated, it is the process of learning 
the culture.2 


Let us then briefly examine the concept of culture. Itisa 
Construct increasingly used by social scientists in recent years. It 
Could, in fact, almost be described as a master social science cons- 
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truct cutting across various social sciences. It isa term found in 
text-books of sociology, psychology, anthropology, education, ang 
in more recent years, political science. What is meant by culture? j 
Probably the first definition and still in many ways the best is 
that of Edmund Tylor: “Culture, or civilization ... is that com- 
plex whole which includes knowledge, belief, art, law, morals, 
custom, and any other capabilities and habits acquired by man | 
as a member of society.”? According to this definition, there is 
stress on products and processes and their acquisition by man only 
as members of society. They are not biologically inherited but are, 
instead, learned. Itis also apparent here that culture is in many 
ways coercive— laws, morals, customs are normative terms. Bene- 
dict puts it in this way, “What really binds men together is their 
` culture— the ideas and the standards they have in common.” 


Having started with the idea of socialization, it would be well} 
to return to it. Socialization is often used not only in referencé 
to the young, but also in reference to adults. In recent literature 
the term is used to indicate how adults learn the ways of groups 
they wish to adapt to. For example, recent studies have been 
made in the sociology of occupations in which the_construct of 
socialization was of primary importance and referred to learning 

} 


the appropriate roles, behavior patterns, and norms of the occupa- 
tional group. 


Processes and Forms of Social Control 


Socialization and social control are intimately related ; they 
are not, however, the same thing. If persons or groups were per- 
fectly socialized, there would be little need for social control in the 
Sense it is generally used. But individuals and groups are not 
perfectly socialized ; hence, there is a need for social contro]. Not 
everyone follows the patterns of behavior society expects them to 
follow. There is always deviant behavior. It is necessary to have 
some form of sanctions, either rewards to move the individual of 
group toward the desired behavior patterns or punishments to 
enforce the norms. Social control ‘may be defined as all those 
Processes by which society and its component groups influence 
the behavior of individual members toward conformity with group 
norms. 
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These processes are “rules of conduct” which guide and cons- 
train individuals in their relations with society. But, more than 
this, it is the aggregate of values and norms by means of which 
society is integrated. Conflict and tension are endemic to all 
societies. These conflicts, if unchecked, can cause social disorga- 
nization and disintegration. Ideally social control would imply 
the precesses raking for integration and the resolution of conflict 5 
this is often the goal of social control as exercised by individuals, 
groups, Or institutions. Very often conflicts and tensions cannot 
be avoided, and in these cases social control takes on a more 
explicit and coercive form, It may become the exercise of power— 
power in the sense of force. Thus social control is many-sided, 
involving the aggregate of norms which resolve or mitigate con- 
flicts among individuals and groups in order to maintain the 
solidarity of some more inclusive group ; social control also in- 
cludes the arrangements through which these values and norms 
are communicated and/or instilled. But social control does not 
imply total determination of individual behavior by the group, 
but rather the confinement of such behavior within approved 
ranges of variation. In pluralistic society, the range of variations 
may be quite extensive for there are many forms of behavior 
which do not necessarily engender conflict. Only those forms of 
behavior which may engender conflict or deviate fundamental 
norms will be subject to social control. 


Means and Processes Classified 


Social control may be classified according to the following 
means by which a group or society secures its members’ con- 
formity to its exnectations : (1) informal social control ; (2) formal 
(institutionalized) social control ; (3) primary and secondary 
Sroup control; (4) regulative (suggestive) controls ; and, (5) ex- 
ternal and internal controls. Using these means individuals are 
Shaped to behave in a manner approved by society.” 


Informal Control 


Informal social control may be approached by examining the 


_ functions of folkways and mores in controlling behavior. 
Actually what we are discussing are norms which indicate appro- 
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priate or inappropriate ways of behaving. Folkways govern 
behavior of a routine nature. The control imposed js Usually 
minimal. Style of dress is an example. Mores, on the other 
hand, are ofa more compelling nature ; and violation of these 
norms threatens the cohesiveness of a society. Informal social 
control is exemplified by the functions of the folkways and Mores 
in controlling behavior (especially in preliterate societies),8 They 
are enforced through social approval or disapproval, and in more 
serious cases through actual physical constraint, coercion, or 
punishment. 


Of special importance in this process are such groups as the 
family, clan, tribe, or secret society. All members of the society 
participate in the control process, if only through the expression 
of praise and blame, moral indignation, or other activity, suchas 
ceremonies and rituals, which influence individual behavior to- 
ward conformity to the norms. Within this total framework of 
socialization, informal social controls are related to formal con- 
trols, and the members of society, to fill their roles in the expected 
way through habit and preference. Associated with these roles 
are expectations of how the group expects the individual to behave. 
An example is the role of mother and housewife. How do we 
compel women to accept the endless drudgery of household and 
child care? Mainly by socializing them so they want husbands 
and children. The crucial part of one’s role preparation is his 
development of the attitudes and wishes that make the role attrac- 
tive ; most role failures result not from an inability to perform 
the role’s tasks, but from lack of enjoyment or interest on the 
part of an individual trapped in a role psychologically unattractive 
for him.® 


The role expectations are a subtle (or not too subtle) form of 
social control which often mold even the most intractable indivi- 
dual into the type of person the public expects him to be. Teachers 
are an example. They are expected by their “publics” to act in 
specified ways. Very often teachers internalize certain expecl® 
tions which no longer fit their situations. In other words, t% 
may become over-socialized. A case in point is a group of teachers 
who, while living in metropolitan areas, behaved or at least Y" 
balized attitudes which indizated they were operating within ® 
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small-town frame of reference. They complained about being 
supervised and controlled by the community though it was vir- 
tually impossible for anyone to check their private behavior very 
closely. For all practical purposes they were free to do whatever 
they chose.?° 


As the example of the teachers shows, socialization formulates 
our wishes, our habits, and our customs. Habit and custom are 
great timesavers : they eliminate countless decisions for us. We do 
not, for example, have to decide whether to wear shoes for formal 
occasions, shave, smile at our Opponents at these occasions, etc, 
We do this as a matter of course. Thus, habit and custom are 
great standardizers of behavior within a g:oup ; members of a 
group composing a society, sharing similar socialization experi- 
ences, act voluntarily and without conscious effort. They conform 
to social expectations without being consciously aware that they 
are “conforming”. Social control is operating, but it is not 
overtly coercive although it may very well be inwardly of a most 
compelling nature. The individual, however, does not think of 
this as coercion or social control. 


Formal Control 


Formal social control is best exemplified by institutional 
arrangements. Since institutions are usually composed of a 
number of people and are hierarchal in structure, they will require 
social control and will establish and elaborate procedures to 
accomplish this control. After all, the system has to operate with 
a minimum of friction and a maximum of efficiency. At this 
juncture we are thinking primarily of laws, rules and regulations, 
codes. patriotic rituals, etc. 


The historical situation or locale is quite important. Jn 
medieval times the religious authorities exercised the coercive 
power in another-worldly-oriented society. They held the ultimate 
Sanctions— the keys to salvation or damnation. Even the power 
of kings was known to tremble before excommunication, and the 
Weapon of the interdict, subjected whole areas to sanctions. 


In modern times it is the state, or Various groups within the 
State, which exercise the ultimate coercive power. In democracies 
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it is the constitution and laws which regulate various activities, 
as interpreted by the courts, whose decisions are implemented by 
the proper authorities— the police or regulatory agencies. Demo. 
cracies exercise social control just as do other forms of government, 
but the control is more often than not a matter of assent to legi- 
timate authority. It will be necessary to discuss the matter of 
democratic control and legitimate authority in greater detail elss- 
where. Suffice it to say that legitimate authority exists in various 
social orders, whether they are democratic or not. In a religious 
system the authority may not be democratic, but it js still 
legitimate authority. In totalitarian states the party in power js 
the instrument of social control in its most coercive aspect. It 
coordinates the various orders within the society— political, 
military, and economic. It infiltrates all types of groups and organi- 
zations through its auxiliaries and affiliates until it controls even 
the family. As an example the German youth organizations come 
readily to mind as they were used in Nazi Germany. The same 
parallels may be drawn between the Hitler Jugend and the 
Communists’ youth groups. By the means outlined the party 
becomes all pervasive and utilizes various institutions and media 
of communication to legitimize the authority of the party." 


Formal social control is usually characteristic of complex 
societies rather than simple ones. Yet there is no clear dividing 
line. When does a society cease to be a simple society and become 
a complex one? Obviously most societies are complex today, 
but it is not simply a matter of time. Societies have for the most 
part always been complex— in ancient times and modern times, 
in the Western world and in the Eastern world, and in any other 
divisions one might care to make. Complexity is a matter of divi- 
sion of labor, heterogenity of Population, and subgroups with 
different sets of mores. 


Primary Groups 


Social scientists speak of Primary and secondary groups in 
discussing social control. Primary groups are relatively small, 
intimate, permanent groups characterized by face-to-face contacts. 
The family and cliques are convenient examples, Secondary 
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groups are usually larger, more impersonal, more formal, and 
more utilitarian : labor unions, trade associations, religious con- 
jregations, student bodies.'2 Within primary groups, control is 
informal, spontaneous, and unplanned. Members react to the 
actions of each member ; and when a member irritates or annoys 
the others, they may show their disapproval through ridicule, 
laughter, criticism, even ostracism. Sociologists term these 
“negative sanctions’; and educational psychologist calls them 
‘“annoyers’’. They are associated with unpleasant emotions. If 
an individual’s behavior is acceptable to the group, he is rewarded 
with positive sanctions — feelings of acceptance, security, comfort 
and belonging. Again, psychologically speaking, these positive 
sanctions can be termed satisfiers.!2 The positive and negative 
sanctions are powerful means of social control. Most people will 
give anything, even their lives if necessary, to retain this approval 
and the comforting feeling of belonging. Itis this overwhelming 
need for group approval which makes the primary group one of 
the most powerful controlling agencies known to man. 


Although there have been a great many studies of primary 
groups, the most widely known are the famous ‘‘Hawthorne”’ 
Studies. These studies of groups were undertaken in the 1920’s 
and 1930’s at the Western Electric Company’s Hawthorne plant. 
The primay purpose was to discover conditions that would 
improve the productivity of industrial workers. The results 
were some surprising discoveries directly related to the func- 
tioning of primary groups and social control. Briefly, the 
researchers discovered that small groups do not function in what 
is generally considered a rational manner; that they develop a 
Social structure, and a code of behavior. Western Electric's 
management offered bonuses as incentives for the workers in one 
experiment to encourage them to up their production. The workers, 
however, did not raise production : they held it steady. Their 
reasoning was that they did not want to demonstrate they could 
Produce moze than they had been on the assumption management 
Would later reduce rates per unit. The group developed a code 
which insured social control by the group of production. The idea 
was to not allow rate-breaking. A “good guy’? would not over- 
Produce. If he did, the group believed the rate would go down. 
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There were other rules— no chiseling and no squealing, There 
were special form of communication for insiders and Outsiders, i 
other words, a system of social control developed that was very 
effective in keeping members in line.™ 


Secondary Groups 


When we shift from primary-to secondary group situations, 
we also shift from informal to more formal social controls. Secon- 
dary groups are generally larger, more impersonal, and specialized 
in purpose. We use them not to meet our need for intimate 
human response but to help us get certain jobs done. If a secon- 
dary group does not meet our needs, we can usually withdraw 
with no great anguish, for our emotional lives are not deeply 
involved. To maintain our status in the secondary group is 
desirable, but it is not the desperate emotional necessity it is in 
primary groups. The secondary group is a less compelling control 
agency than the primary group. Nevertheless, it is still an 
effective control. 


Some informal controls still operate in the secondary group; 
no normal person wants to appear ridiculous at the union meeling, 
the church worship service, or the annual fratenity banquet. Such 
symbolic controls as ridicule, laughter, gossip, and censure operate 
in secondary-group settings, but generally with reduced impact. 
Meanwhile, other more formal controls characterize secondary 
groups : parliamentary rules of order, official regulations and 
standardized procedures, propaganda, public relations and human 
engineering, promotions and titles, rewards and prizes, prestige, 
formal penalities and punishments. The more controls of the 
secondary group are most effective when reinforced by a primary 
group ; a prize or a public award are more Sweet when an admir- 
ing family and an applauding cluster of close friends can watch 
the presentation. Apparently, high school and college graduation 
ceremonies are a “must” for such institutions. Within the large 
impersonal secondary group may be incorporated closely integrat- 
ed primary groups aimed at reinforcing or undermining the 
objectives. These primary groups may very well function in this 
way, but it is also possible that they will undermine the social 

controls and performance of the secondary group. Much of the 
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human-engineering approach in industry is an effort to use these 
primary groups to reinforce ihe controls and secure objectives of 
corporations. 76 


In general, our society is in a period of transition with the 
small community’s face-to-face interactions rapidly disappearing 
and being replaced by the large impersonal cities. Asa result, 
more and more control functions are being delegated to secondary 
groups. Bureaucracies now replace the small groups Americans 
were once accustomed to; and the control agencies such as the 
police, the schools, churches, welfare Societies, all with standardiz- 
ed procedures and regulations, now are the rule rather than the 
exception. These groups have become formalized, rationalized, 
and bureaucratized.!6 


Regulative and Suggestive Control 


Our fourth classification of social control is relgulative and 
Suggestive social control. In regulative social control, the empha- 
Sis is upon rules, laws, and possibie sanctions of an overt nature : 
if this is not done, then this will follow. What follows may be 
fines, banishment, imprisonment, physical punishment, or other 
means of causing physical and/or emotional pain. However, the 
effectiveness of such measures is at times questionable. The use 
of suggestive social control appears to be more desirable and 
effective. Suggestive social control emphasizes voluntary con- 
formity through emulation, cooperation, and suggestion. Sugges- 
tion is the attempt to induce in others the acceptance of a specific 
belief without giving any self-evident or logical ground for its 
acceptance. It is a form of social conditioning. Although sugges- 
tion is a powerful social control device, it is likely to be effective 
Only (1) when the Proponent is able to give the impression that 
what he advocates is in line with the subject’s existing beliefs, or 
(2) when the suggestion he makes is relatively superficial and offers 
no threat to the convictions of his audience. 


External and Internal Controls 


Social control js not, however, only a question of external 
Influence on behavior ; indeed, external influences are perhaps not 
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so effective in the long run as the internal, voluntary motivation 
of the individual to conform to group norms. Thus, an important 
distinction is that between external and internal controls : externa] 
controls are those imposed from without ; internal controls are 
those which the individual himself is motivated to conform With, 
In ordinary language we say the individual does not want to go 
against his conscience. For many social scientists, the conscience 
is the Freudian super-ego, the internalization by the individual of 
his parents’ and society’s beliefs, attitudes, and mores. By identi- 
fication with his parents the child introjects their values. Ag he 
matures during the processes of socialization, he introjects the 
values of the larger society He comes to define situations in 
accordance with prevailing social norms. Through playing signifi- 
cant roles, he exercises restraint on his impulses and gradually 
comes to consider some things right and others wrong.!7 


Such internal control is extremely effective in a homogeneous 
society which is characterized by consensus as to behavior norms, 
Where conflicting groups indoctrinated the young with conflicting 
conceptions of acceptable behavior, external controls become more 
and more necessary. However, while conflict is endemic (as stated 
earlier), there is still in almost every society a consensus about 
appropriate behavior in most situations. This is not to minimize 
conflict however. Human variety is a fact and connot be denied ; 
but so is human similarity. Societies are composed of individuals 
who pursue common goals. Without goal direction there can be 
no society, merely collections of individuals. 


Conflicts in Institutionalized Control 


Some sociologists who emphasize the regulation of behavior 
by values and norms tend to be Preoccupied with such regulation, 
depicting social control as a relatively harmonious, unified, and 
stable system, and treating conflicts about values as secondary 
phenomena under the heading of “deviations.”!8 Every social 
group regulates the behavior of its members. In complex societies 
different social groups may be in conflict with each other, each 
seeking to extend its own values and norms over the whole society, 
a3 seen in the conflicts between social classes, different religious 
groups, and between ethnic and racial groups.!9 
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Yet, even here it is cften not so much a matter of values and 
norms as it is a conflict about who will get what and how much. 
After all, social class cetermines the life history of the individual 
to a great degree. His chances of surviving infancy, of achieving 
health, his physical stature, his educational attainments, and his 
share of the material goods of life are determined by his social 
class position. The same applies to his race and to some degree 
to his religion and his ethnic Origin. The means of achieving 
social values may differ among various groups, but that they, more 
often than not, share similar values cannot be gainsayed, 


The phenomenon of social control is thus more complex and 
more difficult to analyze than many analyses of the matter seem 
to suggest. We have to take into account, first, the relation be- 
tween force and social control in the regulation of behavior and the 
maintenance of group cohesion. Second, we have to consider the 
relation between tke different types of social control : custom, 
opinion, law, religion, morals, education, etc. Next, we must 
remember that social control refers to a system of values and 
norms which undergo change, which are challenged and criticized 
by other systems, which are in the process of being constructed or 
reconstructed, or which are declining ard succumbing to criticism 
and challenge. This is true of social control both in inclusive 
sccieties and in social groups within society. At the level of an 
inclusive society, social control is a precarious and temporary 
balance between conflicting groups and ideologies, while at the 
Same time it is subject to external influences. Thus, social insti- 
tutions, which are organized for securing conformity to established 
modes of behavior, and facing the problem of more and more 
Tapid changes, which usually have unexpected consequences. 


An illustration is a totalitarian country which attempts to 
secure complete coordination and control of all the agencies of 
Social control by means of the party apparatus. The party is 
supreme ; no opposition parties are recognized or allowed. Control 
Of economic, recreational, communication, and other agencies of 
Social control are sought and supposedly secured. The symbols 
of legitimacy are in the hands of the party, and only authority 
recognized is that of the party. Yet, in totalitarian countries 
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dissident elements still manage to operate. In Nazi Germany 
Hitler’s storm troopers were infiltrated by communists ; jn some 
areas entire units were suspect. Despite the iron control exercised 
in communist countries, critical books manage either to be 
published or to be smuggled out for publication elsewhere and 
then reenter the country. Social control is not a fait, accompli, 
nor can it every be so, Even the lowly earthworm has managed 
to complicate the life of the conditioners by not operating as it is 
supposed to. Human beings are much more complex and possess 
almost miraculous powers of resistance to social control and 


power. 
Conformity and Deviation 


It is important to keep in mind that behavior is always with- 
in a context and that this context determines the possible behavior 
patterns. We are speaking here of social and cultural aspects. 
Man, as we have indicated, is a complex creature ; and the human 
variety exhibits itself in the tremendous range of cultural traits 
and social groups. Endless patterns of cultural integration and 
social structure appear to be possible within the limiting biologi- 
cal determinants.*° Just consider the example of Jew and Arab— 
both of the semitic stock, living in a similar geographical area, 
and, yet evolving distinct cultures. 


Situational Determinants of Behavior— To a far greater degree 
than most people believe, behavior in a particular situation is an 
outcome of the conditioning of social and cultural norms which 
may or may not be in conflict in any particlar situation. Stealing 
is undesirable. But, while most people would hesitate to cheat a 
blind newspaper man, some would not hesitate to cheat or steal 
from a supermarket. Numerous reasons may account for this 
behavior. In their group, it may be all right to cheat the rich but 
not the poor. The supermarket may be equated with the rich; 
the blind news vendor, with the poor. Also, the blind man is 
highly visible as a person, but the supermarket is impersonal. 


Social norms are the products of group interaction ; cultural 
norms, folkways, and mores are pact of the total cultural heritage 
and cover a much wider area of behavior than social norms. The 
first is exemplified by the social norm among thieves that n0 
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member ‘will squeal” ; the second is exemplified by the exp:cta- 
tions in respect to securing a mate, forms of government and ways 
of keeping peace and order, manner of worship, and ethical codes. 
The latitude of permissive behavior in respect to cultural values 
differs from one culture to another and from time to time In the 
«Wild West,” for instance, horse theft was punishable by death. 


Since norms and values vary from culture to culture, time to 
time, and circumstance to circumstance, they also complicate the 
operation of all forms of control, especially from the comparative 
aspects. For instance, in Western societies adultery may, depend- 
ing on the country, be considered a very serious offense; but an 
Eskimo may show hospitality to a visitor by lending him his wife. 
However, if we can place any credence in motion pictures and 
novels, it appears that within our culture something akin to the 
Eskimo’s practice may be prevalent in certain segments of the 
population. In fact, in some groups it is not uncommon for a 
man to have a wife and a woman friend or, vice versa, for the 
man’s wife to have a man friend— without any of the parties 
being morally outraged. 


No forms of social control at any time have succeeded in 
compelling all members of the society to behave as expected all the 
time, whether it be the small groups, or the secondary groups. 
There are always deviates.*4 The term social deviation describes 
any failure to conform to society’s norms. In a simple society, 
where all members accept a single set of norms, deviation is 
easy to define; but in a complex society such as ours, with 
many different and competing norms, the problem is quite 
complicated. 


Basic Types of Deviation— There are two types of deviants : 
(1) individual deviants who reject the norms surrounding them 
and deviate from their subculture ; and (2) group deviants wherein 
the individual is a conforming member of a deviant group. We 
are now using a typology or what social theorists refer to as 
“ideal types”, not that they are ‘‘ideal”, but are pure types or 
constructs. Very few people fit into such clearly defined catego- 
ties. However, for purposes of analysis and discussion, these 
types are convenient. In reality most individuals classified as 
deviants will be in a somewhat intermediate position.“ 
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Deviant persons tend to join with others sharing the sam 
characteristics or interests— motorcycle gangs, hippies, an | 
addicts, homosexuals, etc. Such groups reinforce and Sanction J 
the deviation, giving the members emotional protection against 
critics, recruiting new members, and helping to socialize the new 
deviates, thus exerting one form of social control. They tend to 
become subcultures. Thus it is difficult to claim that the hippie 
is a deviant nonconformist or a rigidly conforming member ofa 
deviant subculture. To the wider society he is, of course, a 
deviant and nonconformist ; to the members of his subculture, 
he is not. 


Culturally Approved and Disapproved Deviation — Some 
deviants are condemned, some are piaised— it all depends. Some 
may not conform and in their very non-conformity become heroes, 
genuises, leaders and celebrities.23 Americans give lip service to 4 
the idea of non-corformity as long as it is successful and/or if it 
does not pinch them. They are fond of telling stories of heroes who 
were right when everyone else was wrong. How else does progress 
come about they ask. But, if progress comes too close to home 
it may be a different story. There are a host of contradictions in 
our attitudes in this respect. Robert Lynd has catalogued them 
for us in his book, Knowledge for What ?4 


Deviants who are culturally disapproved are (1) those unable 
to conform (the mentally or physically ill), (2) those unwilling to 
conform (eccentrics, killers, Sadists), and perhaps (3) those repre- 
senting some combination of both. Most difficulties are the result 
of cultural conflicts, characterizing a heterogeneous changing 
society with no single set of accepted norms and with many com- 
peting norms and values, producing ‘‘marginal cultures” and 


personalities, especially in Proportion to the weakening of social 
control. 


AN APPROACH TO SOCIAL CONTROL 


It would be a mistake to infer as some theorists have that 
Social control implies an accomplished fact or a completed pro- 
cess. Nothing could be further from the truth. Our whole dis- 
cussion has revolved around conflict and change ; instability is 
acknowledged. The problem is how to bring o social cohe- 
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sion, consensus, or integration of the society, while recognizing 
this will never be accomplished. For as Plato pointed out long 
ago, the ideal is not of this world; it may be and should be striven 
for, but it will never be attained. Conflicts can never be eliminat- 
ed from this world, nor is it desirable that they should be. 
Order, however, is necessary ; agreement upon some norms appli- 
cable to everyone is desirable: a degree of social control is 
necessary and desirable. The nature of democratic control is an 
important problem, but in studying social control it is a canon of 
inquiry to study all forms. Weare concerned with what is, not 
with what ought to be. 


A sericus study of social contro) will recognize tht conflict 
exists, that both permanency and change are unavoidable, and 
that social-psychological foundations, institutions, means and tech. 
niques, the role and functions of public opinion underlying and 
encompassing such conditions need to be examined. The primary 
thrust will be toward relating the individual to the social arena in 
a broad sociological sense. Basically, the approach is one of 
education, if we are willing to think of education the approach is 
one of education. if we are willing to think of education in its 
widest sense— the process of ensuring the survival of society 
through the cultivation, evaluation, and coservation of knowledge, 
its transmission not only from generation to generation but within 
generations, and that integration and ordering of society by formal 
and informal means.25 
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